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LONGMANS’ NEW BOOKS 
Vertical Penmanship 


75 cents per dozen. 


Work and Play in Girls’ Schools. 
BY THREE HEAD MISTRESSES. 


I. Intellectual Education, including Humanities, Mathematics, Science, and Aes- 
thetics, by DororHEA BEALE. 


II. The Moral Side of Education, by Lucy H. M. Soursny. 


III. Cultivation of the Body, by Jane Frances Dove. 
Crown Svo. 443 pages. $2.25. 


Hon. W. T. HARRIS, U. S. Commissioner of Education, writes :— 

‘* Yesterday I received from you the new book, * Work and Play in Girls’ Schools.’ I find it full of 
the most interesting matter, and a very profitable book to be read by all teachers, not only in England, but 
in America, North and South. The book suggests not only useful devices in the teaching of special 
branches, but abounds in discussions on the very nature of school education itself. I think you ought to 
bring this book to the attention of our teachers by advertisements and circulars.” 


The three essentials which this system of penmanship combines are: — 
1. The highest degree of legibility. 
2. The greatest facility of execution. 
3. The utmost beauty consistent with the two other requisites. 
Full of grace ard beauty. Dainty and interesting illustrations. Phrases and short 
Sentences containing much instruction and entertainment. 


é THE NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 
é By JACQUES W. Repway, F.R.G.S., and RusseLt HInMAN, author of the Eclectic 
Physical Geography. 

¢ (Uniform with the above.) 


Teaching and School Organization. 


mendations of the Committee of Fifteen. Magnificent and accurate maps, besides val- A Manual of Practice, with Especial Reference to Secondary Instruction. Edited by 


3 

‘ 

ommittes of | 
uable and characteristic illustrations of different peoples, countries and the world’s * P. A. Barverr. Crown 8vo. 438 pages. $2.00 


Natural Elementary Geography, . . . . $0.60 
Natural Advanced Geography, . ... . 1.25 
The earth as the home of man. A study of geography in accordance with the recor - 


natural phenomena. 
The object of this Manual is to collect and coiirdinate. for the use of students and teachers, the expe- 


rience of persons of authority in special branches of educational practice, and to cover as nearly as pos- 
sible the whole field of the work of Secondary Schools of both higher and lower grades. 


NATURAL MUSIC SERIES 


A SHORT COURSE IN MUSIC. By Freperic H. Rip_ey and THOMAS TAPPER. 
Book I., 35 cents ; Bok II. will soon appear. 
An introduction to the study of musical forms and sight reading through many 
beautiful and familiar melodies and the best song literature. 


Elementary Zoology. 
By Frank E. Bepparp, M. A. (Oxon), F.R.S. With 93 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


$0.90. 
‘*The book is written with great lucidity, and is just the excellent manual for beginners that has been 
wanted for some time — Daily Chronicle. 


BALDWIN’S READERS 


Eight-Book Course -- One for Each Year. Five-Book Course for 
Chemical Analysis, Quantitative and Qualitative. 


By G. S. Newrn, F.1.C., F.C.S., of the Royal College of Science, London. Crown 


8vo. $1.75. 
An advanced course of analysis for science classes. 


Less Closely Graded Schools. 


7 Thoroughly artistic in method, matter, illustrations, and form. ‘The most unique 
series of readers ever published. 


AMERICAN BOOK COPIPANY 


NEW YorRK CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
o 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT WILLIAM R. JENKINS’ 


EACH, SHEWELL, & CO, have just issued a new GEOMETRY by Professor Webster 4 


Wells of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The main purpose of the pook is to meet the substantial and growing demand for a larger measure of 


independent work on the part of geometry pupils. : : ; 
Educators in general, and geometry teachers in particular, will appreciate the difficulty of determin- 
ing, even approximately, the capacity of the average geometry pupil in this direction. ’ 

The problem is, just what demonstrations may be left with safety for the pupil to discover and for- 
mulate unaided, — just bow much, and what kind, of help must be furnished upon other demonstrations, 
tigati i ti and expression enlivens interest and 

ity i inv igation, invention, 
No doubt, opportunity for independent investig p AND OTHER FOREIGN LAN GUA GES 


quickens effort, and the progress thus made is the best progress; but demands beyond capacity to meet 


them dampen courage, tempt deceit, and make for progress backward. : 
To demand too much of geometry pupils is undoubtedly worse than to give them no chance at all WILL BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON APPLICATION. 


Professor Wells fully appreciates the difficulty of this problem, but has approached it with courage. ADDRESS 

Few men are better equipped to solve it accurately, and the publishers present his work, confident that it - ; Y 

will adequately meet the conservative demand. WTI / A M z. JENK 


0. 
851 § 853 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


New York Chicago 


( Now Ready: GRADE VI. for the 6th year in school. 
| These books —a grade for each year — exemplify the 
| 


CATALOGUE OF TEXT-BOOKS IN 


Boston 


Nichols’s 
Graded Lessons 


IN 


Arithmetic. 


LIXONS FLAT CRAYONS, 
, | .... For Blackboard Work in Schools. 


No. 900 No, 901 No, 902 
BLUE 


best modern method of teaching number. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston — Chicago. 


Correspondence requested. 


BLACK RED 


They are made in three colors — black, red, and blue. They are flat, as shown, and 


have a beveled edge. They are quite largely used now by school teachers for ruling 
and sketching on blackboards. 


SHALL BE GLAD TO SEND SAMPLE, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. :. 4 : : : Jersey City, N. J. 
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BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


Chemical | Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
i Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 


{New Normal School Retort.] 


Send for our Supplement | Complete Catalogues fur. 
containing Normal School | nished on receipt of ten 
Apparatus. | cents for postage. 


$5.00 

Popular 

New York Excursion 
via the 

FITCHBURG RAILROAD 
Hudson River 

and 

Fall River Lines 
October 6th 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 


0-0 


‘*Be good enough to send us a box of Ivory Soap, we used 
the last this morning.”’ 
The grocer has had a lively run on Ivory Soap and is 


‘*just out of it.’’ Can he send some other soap that is ‘‘ just 
as good’’? 

‘*No! I do not think any other soap is just as good; I’ll 
send elsewhere. Let me know when you receive the next lot 
of Ivory Soap.” 

A WORD OF WARNING —There are many white soaps, each represented to be ‘‘ just as 


good as the ‘Ivory’;’’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable 
qualities of the genuine. Ask for ‘‘Ivory’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnatl. 


Clubs, address 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


New ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
2 Somerset St.. Boston. Mass. 


GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINT PENS 


For Unshaded Vertical Writing. 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Maas. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S od YOSEPH GILLOTT'S JOSEPHGILLOTTS 
OF FICIAL PEN REGISTRY PEW ARROWHEAD PEN 
N2 1065 N° 1067 


1065, OFFICIAL, 1066, REGISTRY. 1067, ARROWHEAD. 
ESPECIALLY SMOOTH AND DURABLE --- BEST RESULTS AT LEAST EXPENSE, 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. ‘ 


“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘ sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what | personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 

Price, #3.50. {eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F, H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


TIME - MONEY. 
SAVE /T THE 


Union Pacific Railroad. 
BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM 
COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA,’ OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. 


** The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 


‘*The Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P. M. 


For complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacitic Railroad address 
MASSEY, 

New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 
5 State St, Boston, Mass. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’/ Eastern 
287 Ibroadway, New York, 


Agent, 


E. DICKINSON, General Manager, 


S. A. HUTCHISON, Ass’t Gen’l Pass’r Agt., j Omaha, Neb. 


EK. L LOM'AX, Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt., 
SCHOOL 
3 Hast 14th 8 
SUPPLIES New York. 


Send for new Catalogue. 


The Great Historical Review; 


CURRENT HISTORY 


Established 1890. 


Edited by A. S. JOHNSON, Ph. D., 
AND SPECIAL WRITERS. 


A quarterly register of the World’s 
news for reference purposes, 
illustrated. 

In no other publication can such a 
carefully prepared, accurate, and at thie 
same time fully illustrated 


WAR 


be found as in CurRRENT HisrTory. 
No American should be without it. 


‘*Exactly the magazine that the busy man or 
woman, who wishes to keep intelligently 
informed concerning the world’s movements, 
needs.”—-Union Signal, Chicago. 


Published Quarterly at $1.50 a Year. Specimen Pages, Free. 


New England Publishing Company, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


H. S. Tarbell. 


Dr. W. T. Harris, A. 8S. Draper, 
WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. 


Peles, 35 come. Ten or more copies to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO; BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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MISSION OF SAN JUAN, CAPISTRANO, ORANGE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 


MERINO SHEEP, TEHAMA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 
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# 


THIS CUTS, THRESHES, 


COMBINED HARVESTER IN OPERATION, SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. 


SACKS THE GRAIN, IN ONE OPERATION, 


IRRIGATING CANAL, KERN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 
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Journal Education. 


Vol. XLVIII. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER 15, 1898. 


Number 10. 


Journal of Hducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, : : $2.50 a year. 
CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . 2.00 year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 : 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 6.50 * 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), . 
Both papers to one address, e 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


DON’T MISTAKE. 


BY ANNIE M. LIBBY. 


“Hitch your wagon to a star,” the philosopher has said, 

But some stars don’t stay in heaven, drop to earth instead, 

So, in doing your star-hitching, be sure you hang your car 

To an upward-soaring planet, not a downward-shooting 
star, 


PATIENT ALL DAY. 
Give me joy, give me joy, O my friends! 
For once in my life has a day 
Passed over my head and out of my sight, 
And my soul has naught to unsay. 
No querulous word to the fair little child 
Who drew me from study to play; 
No fretful reply to the hundred and one 
Who question me, gravely and gay; 
No word to the beggar I fain would take back, 
No word to the debtor at bay; ‘ e 
No angry retorts to those who misjudge, 
And desire not a nay, but a yea; 
No word, though I know I remember them all, 
Which I would, if I could, e’er unsay. 
Give me joy, give me joy, O my friends, 
For the patience that lasted all day! 
—A. D. T. Whitney. 


AUTUMN IS QUEEN. 
There is a lane behind the hill 
That leads to woodlands hushed and still. 
The mossy path, o’ertrailed with vines, 
Slopes gently down ’neath murmuring pines. 
Its shady haunts are green with ferns, 
While now the brilliant maple burns. 
The asters and the goldenrod 
In royal colors proudly nod. 
The barberry flaunts its ruddy fire; 
Red jewels swing from every brier. 
Great purple grapes in clusters hang 
Where late the wood-thrush sweetly sang. 
The Autumn with her wand of gold 
Will now her vearly revel hold! 
—Nathan Haskell Dole. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
AnicE WELLINGTON The test of a 
student is not how much he knows, but how much he 
wants to know. 


Henry Irvine: No genius ean find its fullest 
expression without some understanding of the prin- 
ciples and methods of a craft. 

For the $100,- 
materials 


L. ScHREIBER, Chicago > 
000,000 England pays America for raw 
England receives the stupendous royalty of $800,- 
000,000 in return. We pay duty in the double sense 
of paying tribute to England’s art artisans; in the 
meantime we are neglecting ourselves, 

Proressor HuGo Harvard College: 
Nothing that child-study can ever do will help in the 
schoolroom as will love on the part of the teacher, 
together with intelligence, gentleness, patience, for- 
bearance, kindliness, a winsome tact, aptness to teach, 
and devotion to the child’s best interests. 


School, Chicago: There is a very distinct gain in the 
typewriters’ attention to capitalization, punctuation, 
and paragraphing, while, without interfering with 
ordinary school work, they are acquiring the ability 
to use the typewriter with rapidity — which may be 
very valuable to them when they come to the prac- 
tical work of life. 


SCRIPTURES NEW PSYCHOLOGY. 


THREE 


Ricuarp G. Boones, 
President Michigan State Normal College. 


Professor Scripture’s 
“Selected Studies in the New Psychology,” it would 
have been more accurately named. ‘The phrase as 
commonly employed seems to apply rather to the 
spirit in which and the method by which the mind of 


book been ealled 


the old psychology is studied. It is less a new science 
than a new approach to phenomena already more or 
Jess well known. 

It follows in the case of Professor Scripture that 
Part L., including the first four chapters, in which the 
method is discussed, is the really useful part of the 
book, ‘The chapter on observation is an interesting 
and succinct statement of the more helpful conclu- 
sions of science concerning the investigation of the 
phenomena of spirit. What is said of the grouping 
of children as “bright, average, and dull” is very true, 
and wholesome as well. 

The twenty-six, chapters on ‘Time, Energy, and 
Space are interesting us an inventory of what the new 
school in psychology are doing; but they contribute 
too little that is new, and knowledge of phenomena 
~O objective, to justify the title “New Psychology.” 
Much of the contribution that is fairly psychological 
is not new, and much that is new is not psychology. 
What seems to be really something new is the mode 
of attack; but the spirit of the book claims more than 
this, if it has been read aright. 

This claim is the unscientific fact. 
scarcely afford to be controversial and boastful. — It 
can afford to do its patient work and await results. 
It can afford to be fair to Aristotle and others, who 
toiled in the field of the old psychology. Nothing is 


gained by depreciation of others, or setting ¢ ne’s sell 


Science can 


up as possessed of the only true method. 
| have great respect for the future of the “New 
Psychology,” as I have also for certain 


of the old. 


achievements 


8S. Monror, 
State Normal School, Westtield, Mass. 


“The New Psychology,” 
the author’s thinking, feeling, doing, published two 
vears ago, is one of the most valuable recent contr- 


although a restatement of 


butions to experimental psychology, and its value is 
enhanced by the fact that it embcdies a wide range 
of original investigation carried on by Professor 
Scripture and his students. Few workers in this 
field have been more industrious than Professor Scrip- 
ture; and however much we may criticise or praise 
his conclusions, all students of experimental psychol- 
That 


doing something during the years that he has had 


ogy will commend his industry. he has been 


charge of the Yale psychological laboratory, the 500 
pages of “The New Psychology” abundantly testify. 

It is an improvement over his earlier work in two 
important particulars: (1) It is less pedantic and 


egotistic. The saucy pedantry of his “Thinking, 


Feeling, Doing,” 
wise might have found in it food for serious thought; 


repelled many readers who other 


and (2) it less often appropriates the labors of others 
without the In his 
“Thinking, Feeling, Doing,” Professor Scripture ap- 


properly accrediting same. 
propriated the writings of his master and teacher, 
Wilhelm Wundt, to an extent that not infrequently 
bordered plagiarism. In the new book he has con- 
fined his exposition more largely to his own re- 


*Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, Price, $1.25, 


VIEWS. 


searches, and more often has paid tribute by foot- 
note or personal mention to the labors of other in- 
Vestigators. 

The introductory and closing chapters mar the 
general spirit of the book. ‘That the “old” psychol- 
ogy has rendered important service no student of the 
“new” psychology can allord to deny; and yet Profes- 
sor Sceripture’s remarks on obeservation and intro- 
spection are certain to offend many worthy people. 
tibot, who appreciates as fully as Professor Scripture 
the value of statistics, measurement, and experiments, 
has been much more charitable to the old and more 
critical of the new psychology in the introductory 
chapters of his “English Psychology,” and again in 
But there are 
questions of professional courtesy and taste. 


his “German Psychology of To-day.” 


The book in the main stands as a noteworthy piece 
of work, and represents the beginning of a career 
which must eventually give its author high profes- 
sional rank, And even though the investigations are, 
in the main, repetitions of similar work done in 
Wundt’s laboratory at Leipzig, the experiments have 
been performed with skill and precision, and often 
with ingenius apparatus, which Professor Scripture 
has himself devised. | Indeed, his ingenuity in this 
particular is something unusual, and entitles him to 
no small amount of praise as an inventor of useful 
psychological apparatus. 

WitLtiAM MAksHALL WARREN, 
President Boston University. 

With regard to Professor Scripture’s position, it 
scems to me that while psychology, because of its field, 
nay be called a natural science, it nevertheless has 
specific diflerences that almost unclass it. 

The other natural sciences study phenomena ob- 
jectively given; psychology finds them subjectively 
lived. Mental experience is indeed hardly phenome- 
nal until objectified and fixed. Hence, while other 
sciences are getting their phenomena registered and 
solved, psychology is ascertaining what its phenomena 
are, 

Again, psychology needs more than experimental 
methods. For the most part the other sciences get 
their data by quantifying; psychology by objectify- 
ing. Psychological facts often suggest and admit of 
measure and experiment, and the result may be new 
fact, though more usually new formulation; but (the 
method of discovery) by the very nature of the field 
ix analysis and fixation. ‘The experimental methods 
can yield a Weber's Law, but not a Berkeley’s Theory 
ot Vision. 

Morecyer, psychology is not one of the natural sei- 
ences so indistinguishably that the others can impose 
upon it their physical postulates and provisional meta- 
physics. Because other sciences can interpret to the 
outolowt al tter such a doctrine as the conservation 
of cnergy without prejudice to their phenomena, it 
not follow that in studying that mental life which 


does 
has these very phenomena as only a part of its con- 
ient, psychology must adopt the same postulate in 
the same sense, or cease to be a science. Psychology 
has the right to find its own postulates, and if it will, 
to draw metaphysical inferences on its own account. 

If, therefore, the novelty of “The New Psychology” 
should consist in allowing to psychology only what it 
may have in common with the other sciences, that is, 
in restricting the field of actual study to the more 


objective mental facts, im prescribing measure and ex- 
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periment as the only fruitful method, and in adopting 
from the other sciences ontologically interpreted 
postulates, instead of letting the problems themselves 
deepen critically into genuine metaphysics, then ‘The 
New Psychology” would have its prototype and its 
warning in the “Nova Logica” that for a little space 
some centuries ago tried to antiqnate plain truth with 
ingenious irrelevancies. 

But in my opinion “The New Psychology” does not 
intend to spoil the species for the sake of the genus. 
At present it over-emphasizes the value of experiment, 
and stands somewhat in awe of physics; but an essen- 
tially inadequate method will not long satisfy, and the 
mind may be safely trusted eventually to appraise 
mental facts aright. Meantime, Professor Scripture’s 
work gives clear promise that “The New Psychology” 
will prove numerically identical with the old in the 
day (time speed it!) when mental facts shall be rated 
without respect to their prima facie objectively, when 
the experimenter’s training shall steady introspective 
analysis, and when the neuristic fictions of natural 
science shall be distinguished from metaphysics. 


UNIVERSITY ELEMEN- 


SCHOOL. 


FARRKAND, CHICAGO, 


AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION. 


DR. DEWEY’S 
TARY 


BY HARRIET A. 


It is not often that a man with a new idea finds so 
vood a field for developing it as Dr. John Dewey of 
Chicago University has found in the unique univer- 
sity elementary school which he originated and super- 
intends. As its name implies, it is intended to be 
the first step—taking the child at the beginning of 
his school career—in a full university course, and the 
plans are made to that end. It is little more than 
two years old, and can hardly be said to have passed 
the experimental stage, but the results are already 
such that there is no doubt in the minds of those in- 
terested that the experiment is proving a triumphant 
success. 

The aim of the methods, according to a published 
statement, is “to keep alive and direct the active, in- 
quiring attitude of the child, and to subordinate the 
amassing of facts and principles to the developing of 
li is intended that what- 
itself 


intellectual self-control.” 
ever is learned shall in some way “connect 
easily and naturally with the child’s every-day en- 
vironment, and create natural motives for the ac- 
quiring of information.” ‘Thus the food which he 
eats naturally awakens a desire to know where it was 
obtained, how it grew, and the process of its manu- 
facture into the form which he sees. So of the 
clothes which he wears, and of everything with which 
he comes into contact. 

No text-books are used, and there are no set lessons 
to learn and recite in spelling, arithmetic, geography, 
grammar, history, or anything else; still there is a 
consistent course marked out, into which all these 
things enter as accessories, and are mastered as they 
come up. ‘The carpenter shop, the cooking class, the 
making and working of simple machinery, furnish 
The gist 


of the lesson is written out by each pupil who ean 


constant occasion for the use of numbers, 


write, and in that way he gets plenty of the most 
practical exercise penmanship, spelling, punetua- 
tion. and the construction of sentences, Geography 
comes In everywhere, as the constituents of every- 
thing used are traced back to their original habitat, 
while in history the map is constantly in use. The 
principles of chemistry are brought out in the cook- 
Ing Classes and in the natural sciences: and the chil 
dren get plenty of instruction in natural philosophy 
in the machines and various other things which they 
are all the time making, so that all the branches of 
siudy go on together, connectedly and harmoniously. 
in natural relations, each he Iping the others, and no 
ene taking more than its share of time and attention. 

There are about sixty pupils in the school, rang- 


Ing trom five to thirteen years of age, and these are 


divided into groups according to age, ability, or ac- 
quirements, and each group has its own independent 
pursuits. 

The visitor is impressed, first of all, with the free- 
dom and unconstraint everywhere manifest. Ile sees 
clusters of children here and there in the different 
rooms, gathered ahout an older person, all talking 
familiarly together about something which seems to 
be extremely interesting. He thinks at first that he 
must have stumbled into a very big family, where 
every one is having the happiest kind of a time. 

Except in the assembly room and the library, there 
are no desks or stationary chairs; and when a class is 
called the eight or ten children who compose it do 
not sit or stand in a stiff row before the teacher, but 
they draw up their low chairs and gather around her 
just as they please, just as they would if they were 
If they 


wish to ease their restless limbs by wriggling about, 


at home and she was telling them a story. 


they are at perfect liberty to do so; they may change 
their places if they do it quietly; and, indeed, if one 
in the exuberance of his enthusiasm over some excit- 
ing point in the discussion should jump out of his 
chair and exeente an ecstatic little hop or skip, [ do 


not think the rebuke would be very severe. They 
may talk te each other in the classes and elsewhere, 
and discussions over difficult questions are often 


lively. ©There is freedom from constraint, and yet 
the liberty is never allowed to degenerate into license. 

The basement is fitted up for a carpenter shop, with 
low work benches, each of which is furnished with a 
whole kit of carpenter’s tools. It*was interesting to 
watch the little workers—boys and girls together— 
as they measured, and fitted, and sawed, and planed, 
and hammered upen their respective pieces of work. 
They make, first of all, the wooden articles which the 
Then 


each child ean work out his own individual fancy. 


school needs, and they are many and varied. 
One boy was making a water-wheel; another- was 
manufacturing a weapon like those supposed to have 
been used in prehistoric times, to be exhibited in the 
history class; two others were busy over a_ block 
house, such as the New Kngland settlers used for a 
refuge in times of war,—this also to be used in another 
history class. Another was putting the finishing 
touches on a really beautiful paper-knife of grained 
Two little girls 


were making a doll’s chair, the slats of which had to 


maple, a surprise gift for his mother. 


be carefully measured and sawed to the proper length. 
It was hard work for the tiny hands to draw the heavy 
saw back and forth, but they took turns at it, and 
persevered until was finished. Another small 
woman was busy over a large doll’s bedstead. — So 
true and firm were its joints, so solidly was it put to- 
gether, that it looked like the work of an expert, and 
when we asked ‘in amazement, “Did you do all this 
yourself?” it was with a very pretty pride that she 
answered, “Kyery bit of it.” 

In acorner of another room an absorbed group 
was gathered around a large pan containing a strange- 
looking mass, which finally resolved itself into the 
lungs of a calf. They were learning about the aera- 
tion of the blood. One boy Was vigorously working 
a bellows, the nose of which was inserted in the wind- 
Others had 
nugnifving glasses and microscopes with whieh they 


pipe, to show the process of breathing. 


were examining the cellular structure of the lung, 
and all were listening absorbedly to the teacher's ex- 
planation of the wonderful mechanism of that part of 
the physical system. Afterwards the children wrote 
it all down in their books, and as a general thing the 
accounts were wonderfully vivid as well as accurate. 

In another room sewing was going on, and truth 
compels Ine tO say that the boys did not seem nearly 
so handy with needles as the girls did with the car- 
penter’s tools. While the children sewed the teacher 
read aloud a description of the flax fields of Ireland, 
from which the linen upon which they were working 
was obtained, 


At eleven o'clock the kitchen becomes a busy place, 


for each day the members of ene group prepare their 
ewn luncheon. The recipes are written upon the 
board, and the teacher goes over each one carefully, 
explaining every detail and giving the reason for it. 
Then they don their white aprons and go to work. 
Upon the day of our visit the bill of fare was choeo- 
late, boiled rice, muffins and honey, with chopped 
ham sandwiches, the bread for which was brought in 
from outside. Ilow the little tots stirred and meas- 
ured, and measured and stirred, and how carefully 
they watched the boiling and the baking! The lunch 
was excellent and beautifully served by two of the 
class who were detailed for that purpose, 

When a particular subject is up every. available 
means is used for its elucidation. History classes 
are taken to the publie library, the Columbian 
Museum, the Art Institute, or wherever light is to be 
found. Natural science classes explore the fields and 
the woods. ‘They are encouraged to make their own 
original investigations, and great is their joy when, 
of their own selves, they discover some fact unknown 
to them before. 

As for the “baby class,” they have easy lessons in 
sewing, cooking, and carpentry. From time to time 
they are tested to see if it is best to begin word-build- 
ing with them, but if they are not spontaneously 
ready they are not troubled. When they do begin it 
will certainly be a “learning to read without tears.” 

Though no text-books are used, there is a small 
hut growing library of well-selected books and maga- 
zines Which are in constant use for reading and refer- 
ence. The children read these aloud in the classes; 
and thus, as they only read that in which they are 
interested, they read understandingly and with ex- 
pression. The books in which they write down the 
vist of what they have learned are neatly kept, and a 
misspelled word is very rare, They have what they 
call their “spelling books,” in which they write down 
any new or strange word, As there are no set lessons 
in arithmetic, and yet arithmetical problems come up 
every day, | was greatly exercised in mind to know 
how the stumbling-block of the multiplication table 
was gotten over, and was much relieved to find that 
an exception is made in its favor, and that each group 
is drilled in it until it is leafmed. 

No marks of merit cr demerit are kept, and there 
is no nerve trying bugbear of examination to exhaust 
the child's vitality. Still, each teacher keeps ad care- 
ful memorandum of the progress of every child in 
her class, and these are used for comparison and con- 
sultation. 

The five regular teachers are young women, college 
graduates, and specialists im their departments. Be 
sides these, some four or five professors and students 
from the university come over for an hour or so a day 
and give instruction in various branches. 

The school, though a branch of the university, is 
not yet endowed, but depends upon tuition fees and 
private subseriptions for its support. It has applica- 
tions from many more pupils than it can receive until 
it has a house of its own. 

There could be no better field for the working out 
of this new educational scheme than here. Its 
originator is a man of practical as well as  phito- 
sophical ideas. The teachers are well equipped for 
their work and enthusiastic in it. A large propor- 
tion of the pupils are the children of the university 
picfessors, and are therefore bright by inheritance. 
Whether it is due to these things, one or both, or 
whether it is the svstem, or whether it is all three 
combined, [doe not know, but IT never before saw 
such bright, wide-awake, eager, enthusiastic children, 
to whom learning seemed such an absolute delight. 

The school is unique and its progress is watehed 
with interest by educators all over the land. Its 
managers do not consider that it is perfect yet by any 
means, but as fast as they see defects they are striv- 
ing to remedy them. They have an ideal in mind 
towards which they are working: and when that is 
attained perhaps the royal road to learning will have 
been found at last. 
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BY J. Y. BERGEN, 


SOME MALADIES OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


LECTURES. 


The worst disease of the schools to-day is anaemia, 
due to feeble teachers. Main place for improvement 
always in the teachers. ‘Then we need better material 
in the pupils, more common sense, more hunger for 
education, After making allowance for those who 
would do best in a manual training school, there are 
still many in the high schools who are not fil to be 
there. 

It sometimes looks as if the high school course had 
If all 


the positions in the government were filled by college 


heen arranged so as to be most unattractive. 


graduates, it would not be so bad for the high schools 
that fit The 
schools ought to pursue courses along the lines of 


to neglect studies for citizenship. 


least resistance without degenerating into smattering 


of many is that the teacher 


is too much between the pupil and the text-book. 


studies. Another evil 
We should have good text-books, and leave the pupils 
more to find their way, to get the contents without 
their being diluted and digested 

rhe 


tinued study of 


for them by the 
teacher. vain to be got from the close con- 
a great poem is not at all understood. 
A great work of literature enters into the life of the 
young, and becomes a part of them. 

The curse of examinations is one of the diseases of 
the schools. It is true that great benefit has resulted 
from the Harvard examination in physies, but this 
benefit should not be counterbalanced by directing 
the attention of the students to particular lines of 
work because of the examination. 


While 


the other 


There are too many women in the schools. 
there should be more male teachers, on 


hand marriage of a female teacher should not in 
itself bar her from the work. 

“Pedagogical psychology” threatens to become an 
epidemic with teachers. Now it is especially under 
the name of “Child Study.” 


thev have little to do with teaching. 


Whatever value these 
things possess, 
If Locke, and Comenius, and Pestalozzi, and Froebel 
had been put through a course of normal school psy- 
chology, we would never have heard of them. 


ft SCRIPTURE LESSON FOR NATIONAL 
DAYS. 


CAROLINE H. 


BY MRs. STANLEY. 


[Hymn by the school. Tune: “America.” | 
God bless our native land! 
Firm may she cver stand 

Thro’ storm and night; 
When the wild tempests rave, 
Ruler of wind and wave, 
Do Thou our country save 

By thy great might. 


For her our prayer shall rise 
To God, above the skies; 
On Him we wait; 
Thou who art ever nigh, 
Guarding with watchful eye, 
To thee aloud we cry, 
God save the state. 
School.— “Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord; 
and the people whom he hath chosen for his own inherit- 
ance.”’—Psalm xxxiii.: 12. 
‘Teacher.—What reason have we to believe that our God 
deals with nations as well as individuals? 


Pupil.—It is said of Him, “Thou shalt judge the people 
righteously and govern the nations upon earth,.’’—Psalm 
Ixvii.: 4. 
Pupil.—‘‘For the kingdom is the Lord’s; and he is the 


governor among the nations. Psalm xxii.: 28. 


Pupil.—‘‘A little one shall become a thousand, and a 
small one a strong nation; I the Lord will hasten it in his 
Isaiah Ix.: 12. 

Pupil.—‘‘Fear not, O Land; be glad and rejoice; for the 
Lord will do great things.’’—Joel ii.:21. 

Pupil.—‘He ruleth by his power forever; his eyes be- 
hold the nations.”—Psalm Ixvii.: 7. 

Teacher.—How can God influence the destinies of na- 


time.” 


tions? 
School.—“The king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord, 


as the rivers of water: 
will.”—Prov. xxi.: 1. 

Teacher.—Upon what does the prosperity of the nation 
depend? 

First Pupil.—Upon its rulers. “When the righteous 
are in authority, the people rejoice; but when the wicked 
beareth rule, the people mourn.’’—Prov. xxix.: 2. 

Second Pupil.—‘‘If a ruler hearken to lies all his ser- 
vants are wicked.’’——Prov. xxix.: 12. 

Third Pupil—And upon its people. “By the blessing 
of the upright the city is exaited; but it is overthrown by 
the mouth of the wicked.’’—-Prov. xi.: 11. 

Teacher.--How may a government become corrupt? 

Teacher.—Ry bribery. ‘The king by judgment estab- 
lisheth the land: but he that receiveth gifts overthroweth 
it.”"—Prov. xxix.: 4. 

Pupil.—By dishonesty. ‘‘Remove not the old landmark 
and enter not into the fields of the fatherless. For their 
redeemer is mighty; he shall plead their cause with thee.” 

Pupil. “Woe unto them that decree 
unrighteous decrees and that write grievousness which 
they have prescribed. To turn aside the needy from judg- 
ment, and to take away the right from the poor of my 
people, that widows may be their prey, and that they may 
rob the fatherless.’’—Isaiah x.: 12. 

Pupil.—-By unrighteous revenue. ‘‘Woe to him that 
buildeth a town with blood, and stablisheth a city with 
iniquity.’’—Hab. ii.: 12. 

Pupil.—By ungodliness. “In transgressing and lying 
against the Lord, and departing away from our God, 
speaking oppression and revolt, conceiving and uttering 
from the heart words of falsehood. And judgment is 
turned away backward and justice standeth afar off: for 
truth is fallen in the street and equity cannot enter,” 
Isaiah lix.: 18, 14. 

What are the characteristics of a righteous 


He turneth it whithersoever he 


by oppression, 


Teacher. 
ruler? 

Pupil.—‘‘He that walketh righteously and speaketh up- 
rightly, he that despiseth the gain of oppressions, that 
shaketh his hands from holding of bribes, that stoppeth 
his ears from hearing of blood, and shutteth his eyes from 
seeing evil: he shall dwell on high.” 


Preacher. 


Isaiah xxiii.: 15, 16. 
What is the fate of ungodly nations? 

the nation and kingdom that will not 
serve thee shall perish; vea, those nations shall be ut- 
terly wasted.”-—Isaiah 1.: 12. 

What is the central truth for nations to re- 


Pupil.——‘*For 


Teacher 
member? 
School, 


a veproach to any people, 


“Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is 
xiv.: 34. 


UNCLE SAM’S FLAG 


FACTOR Y. 


Just now, when flags are seen everywhere, the fol- 
lowing article from  Demorest’s Magazine, how 
United States flags are made, is timely: 

The flags used hy the United States navy are manu- 
laciured at the Brooklyn navy yard. Building num- 
ber seven is the headquarters of the equipment depart- 
nient, and is under the supervision of Lieutenant B. 
T. Walling. 
eccupied by the flag-makers, and there, for more than 
thirty years, the Stars and Stripes that are flaunted by 
ocean breezes all over the world have been measured, 


Three apartments in this building are 


we'rhed, tested, constructed, and mounted by the busy 
workers who have become adepts in the art of flag- 
cralt. 

The flags of the United States are not the only pat- 
terns preduced by this corps of workers, for every 
craft commissioned by the United States government 
itttst be provided with a full supply of the flags of all 
nations, and, therefore, there is no recognized govern- 
ment in the world whose insignia at home and abroad 
ave not patterned and sewed by the women who report 
daily for this service to their country. It is the boast 
of the flag department that in no place in the world 
are flags so well made as they are in the Brooklyn navy 
yard, 

* James Crimmins is foreman. He is supposed to 
knew mere about flags than anybody in the world. 
Ile weighs the bunting, tests the colors, measures the 
cuts the cloth, carves out the stars, and in- 
spects the stitches. Year in and year out he is a eritie 
of the patriotic expression embodied in our national 


stripes, 


hanner, and there is not an emblem of this or any other 
country displayed over the decks of the vessels of our 
navy which has not passed under his critical inspee- 


tion. 
One ef theapartments is used for the measurement 
of the flags. The floor reminds one of an interior 


tennis court, but in place of the regulation chalk 


marks it is inlaid with strips and plates of polished 
brass for the measurement of the flags in length and in 
width, and this measurement must be rendered as 
exact as the immortal laws of the Medes and Persians. 
The width or “hoist” must be exactly ten-nineteenths 
of the length. The expanse of floor, which accom- 
modates itself so readily to the dimensions of the 
iargest fags in the world, is admirably adapted for the 
of a ballroom, and there are held the semi- 
monthly dances which are a feature of the social life 


uses 


of the officers stationed at the Brooklyn navy yard. 
The light fantastic toe trips over the brass-mounted 
floor on such eecasions, and perhaps few of the guests 
are aware that the metrical designs beneath their feet 
mark the dimensions of the Stars and Stripes that 
thrill every true American heart, no matter in what 
part ef the world the well-beloved banner may be 
seen. 
There is enother apartment, occupied by a score or 
hare of women whose nimble fingers are employed on 
the emblems of liberty. lor fifteen years some of 
The 


time was when the entire flag was made by hand, but 


these flag ertisans have worked for Unele Sam. 


machine work has usurped the prerogatives of hand 
labor. ven a greater innovation is soon to be made, 
for it is intended within a short time to adapt elee- 
tricity to the machines now operated by foot power. 
In the third reom is the great chopping block 
Whereen Mr. Crimmins carves out white cotton stars. 
The cloth is folded twenty times or more, and then a 
great shining brass star is laid on the material and the 
pattern marked on the fabrie, after whieh, with chisel 
and qallet, the grand flag master hews out a whole 
constellation ata time, Every star must be the exaet 
counterpart Cf every other star. These are dealt out 
individually to the sewers of stars, to be affixed to their 
firmament of blue bunting. It is an unswerving rule 
Which adnuts of no deviation that a certain number 
of stitches must be employed to each ineh of measure- 
The flag master is a stern eritic, for in that 
capacity he acts the part of Unele Sam himself. In 


{ie present year of grace our flag possesses ninety 
siurs, forcy-five on each side, back to back and stiteh 
to stitch. There is ne right side, in contradistinetion 
to a wrong side, because both sides of the banner are 
precisely the same, needle-women are 
The * 


star-sewer, and 


Only expert 
star-sewer's, 

the 
foreign flags. Ht 


dlevice-worker” is one grade in ad- 


venece of her work is done on 


is noticeable that the smaller the 
country the greater and more ostentatious is its flag 
likely to be. Seme of the finest needlework done at 
the Brooklyn navy yard is used in the manufacture of 
the flags ef Costa Rica and San Salvador. 


of a country offers ne excuse for a slight to its flag. 


The size 
The most intricate lacework is not more ambitious of 
execution than is the work displayed in the creation of 
many of the flags that come from the hands of these 
employees of Unele Sam, 

There is but one worker in the finishers’ class of 
Nag-makers, Ile isa sturdy old sailor, who sits ona 
sail-makers Dench and mounts each flag on its ropes, 
sewing the heavy iron rings in place. Tle looks a very 
picturesque apostle of patriotism as he sits in the 
midst Gf unnumbered constellations and surrounded 
hy red and white stripes, driving the needle through 
canvas and emp by means of a thimble strapped 
across the palm of his right hand. Tlis hair and mus- 
tache are as white as snow, and his florid skin gives 
evidence of contact with many an ocean breeze. His 
ficld of labor has never been intruded on by feminine 
workers who sew the stars and stripes together. 

There are only two concerns in the United States 
who compete for the contract of supplying the govern- 
ment with 
tories manufaciure a quality of the required grade. 

The flags for the use of 


the navy fleat above the decks of our men-of-war, in 


hunting. This is because only two fae- 


which are manufactured 


all sorts of weather, in every clime, and on every sea. 
They must be exposed to the frosts and hail of the 
north, to the gales and melting suns of the equator, 
and it, therefore, becomes necessary that they shall be 
manufactured of the strongest and most durable mate- 
rial possible to procure. In order to be certain that 
this necessity is met, the government has invented a 
series of testing devices which are even more severe 
than the artifices of nature. 


There are stretching machines, chemicals, and a 
lot of other things for testing the resistance, colors, 
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cte.. of the material used, and if a sample successfully tory, science, reading book, ete., and make this test 


passes the several tests, it is regarded as worthy to face 
any wale and withstand the hot sun’s rays, as well as 
the bullets of the enemy. 


TALKS ON ARITHMETIC.—(1I1L) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


‘a 
There should be much practice in factoring. The 


secret of success in the handling of numbers is skill in , 


seeing a number in its parts. 
28. What are the prime factors of 4, 6, 8, 9? 
29. What are the prime factors of 10, 12, 14, 15? 
30. What are prime factors of 16, 18, 20, 21? 
81. Prime factors of 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28? 
32. Prime factors of 30, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 39°? 


33. Prime factors of 40, 42, 44, 45, 46, 48, 49? 
The respense to the above should be like this: 


‘Lhe prime factors of— 


4 are 2 and 2. 14 are 2 and 7. 

6 are 2 and 3. 15 are 3 and 5. 

8 are 2, 2 and 2. 16 are 2, 2, 2 and 2. 
9 are 3 and 3. 18 are 2,3 and 8. 

10 are 2 and 5. 20 are 2, 2 and 5. 
12 are 2, 2 and 3. 21 are 3 and 7. 


Factoring should be utilized for seat work as well 
as for oral exercises. In this the writing should be 


after this style: 


29 24 25 26 27 28 
211 222.3 55 213 
2,3,5 2,2,2,2,2 Lis 2,17 5,7 2 2,3,3 
38 39 40 12 44 45 
2,19 3,13 ,3,2,6 2,8,7 2,2,11 3,3,9 
34. Prime factors of 50, 51, 52, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58? 


35. Prime factors of 60, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 69? 

36. Prime numbers to 100, 

[1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 11, 13, 17, 19, 23, 29, 31, 37, 41, 43, 47, 53, 
59, 61, 67, 71, 73, 79, 83, 87, 89, 97.] 

Kvery even number is divisible by 2. 

Every number is divisible by 4 if the number repre- 
sented by the two right-hand figures is so divisible, 

The reason for this lies in the fact that 100. is 
divisible by 4, and of course any number of hundreds 
ix. If the part of the number less than 100 is divisible 
by 4, the number is; if it is not, the number is not. 

7864 — 7800 +- 64, 

7800 is divisible by 4. 

6! is divisible by 4. 

Heree 7864 is divisible by 4. 

go74 = 3900 + 74. 

3209 is divisible by 4. 

74 is not divisible by 4. 

Hence 3974 is not divisible by 4. 

very number is divisible by 5 if the number repre- 
sented by the three right-hand figures is divisible by 
8, otherwise it Is not. 

‘The reason is evident, 1,000 is divisible by 8. Any 
number of thousands is so divisible. If the rest of 
the number is, the whole is divisible by 8. 

Tell as quickly as possible which of these numbers 
is divisible by 4, and which by &) and whieh by 
neither: 

1.234, 2.568, 8.408, 

23.656. 16104582. 

Any number is divisible by three if the sam of the 
digits is divisible. 

The reason is this: 10 is 9 it is one more 
than a multiple of 5: two tens is 2 more than 18—a 
mnuitiple of 3. Any number of tens is as many more 
than a multiple of 3 as there ave tens. 1,2. 4.5, 7, 
S are not divisible by 3. 12, 15, 18, 21, 24, 27 ar 
sum of the digits equal 
11, 13, 14, 16, 17, 19, 20, 22, 33, 25, 26, 


divisible 


28, are not divisible by 3: i. the sum of the digits 
equal 1.2.4.5, 7.8.10, 2, 4,5, 7,8. 10, 11. 

Tell as quic kly as possible which of these numbers 
Is and which is not divisible by 3: 

1Ol, 102, 108, 104, 105. 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 
BE, 112, 113, 114, 118, 116. 117, 118, 119, 1,001, 


] ) 9.012. 5.432: 6.842. 


Take 


any numbers available in the geography, his- 


of their divisibility by 3. 

There should be so much practice that the pupil 
will never forget this fact. 

Any number is divisible by 9 if the sum of the 
digits is thus divisible. The reason is the same as 
with 3. ‘Test all the above numbers for divisibility 
by 9. 

Below 100 there is no occasion to divide by any 
number other than 7 in order to find whether or not 
it is prime. Below 100 in any composite number one 
of these must be less than 10. A glance at a number 
will tell whether it is divisible by 2, 3, or 5; hence, if 
it is not divisible by 7, it is prime. Below 400 one 
of the two factors must be less than 20, so that there 
is no occasion to divide by any number above 19. 

A number consisting of three or more figures is 
divisible by 7 if the sum of the last two figures and 
twice the number of hundreds is divisible by 7. 1,715 
is divisible by 7 because 15-2 % 17 = 49. 


ANSWERS 1) TEST QUESTIONS FOR 
MACBETH.”—(IL) 


BY MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY. 


[For Questions see June 9.] 

28. In this connection, “nature” means “life,’— 
an obsolete meaning of the word. 

29 (a) A witch had the power to assume any shape 
<he chose: but (b) if she took the form of an animal, 
that animal must be tailless. 

30, (a) Sleep-Walking Scene; (b) (e) Act 
Scene 2. 

31 (1) IL. 2; (2) TIL. 2; (8) V. 1. 

3; TV. i; TY. 1. 

35. The last three. 

34. It shows the natural strength of her mind, 
and her real tenderness of heart. 

35. The murder of wnquo, 

36. a (1) Banquo knew that Macbeth had mur- 
dered Dunean: (2) the witches had prophesied that 
Banquo’s posterity should reign in Seotland. 
Ilired murderers were employed to put to death 
Banquo and Fleance. 

34 


Son of Banquo. Commander of the English 
| 


troops. Ning of Norway. A general in Dunean’s 


army. A Seottish nobleman. 


38. (a) Ie incites Malcolm to fight for the throne. 
(hh) He fulfills the prophecy of the witches and kills 
Macheth. 

o9. "Because he failed his presence at the tyrant’s 
Macbeth 
ordered the thanes of each shire within the realm to 


feast.” The original story states that 


come in person and help build the castle at Dunsinane. 

Macdul? sent workinen to build his part, but did not 

vo himself: whereupon Macbeth was greatly offended. 
(a) (b) (e) (d) TIT. 2; (e) TIT. 4. 
\ct TV., Scene 2. 


“The Thane of Fife had a wife: where is she 


13. Chapped, travelers, island, economy, smooth, 
Just as army reaches the castle. 

I>. “She should have died hereafter, ete.” 

1G. (a) Slain in a hand to hand eonflict with Mae- 
dull. (b) The witches prophesy that Macbeth shall 
be king of Scotland; Macbeth murders Dunean; the 
witches prophesy that Banquo’s issue shall inherit the 
throne; Macbeth murders Banquo; Macduff incurs 
Macheth’s displeasure; witches warn Macbeth to be- 
ware of Macduff; Macdulf flees to Mngland and 
arouses Maleolm. 

(a) Camp Macbeth was proclaimed 
Thane of Cawdor. (b) Where Dunean is murdered. 
(c) Where Macbeth was crowned. (d) Where Dun- 
cun Was buried. (e) Where the army of invasion 
gathered. (f) Where Lady Macbeth died and where 
Macbeth Was slain. 

IS.) Mars. Tlemloek. The owl. Serofula. The 
meture on the shield of Medusa. 

[., Seene 7: Act. IT., Seene 2; Act L., 
Scene 7, 


\\V here 


HISTORY TOPICS.—(1.) 


[Prepared for the Schools of Auburn, Me.]} 


{ Where? 

1. Norse | By whom? 
Explorers. } Extent. 
| Results. 


{ Where they lived. ) 
\ What they did. a 


Where found. 
| Intelligence. 
| Customs. h 
| Habits. 
| Homes. 
| Traits. . 
| Industries. ID 


bo 


Mound Builders. 


3. Indians. 


{ Parents. 

| Education. 

| Voyages before "02. 

| Courts visited. 

| Failures. Successes. 

Beliefs. 

| First Voyage. 

| Subsequent Voyages. 
Last years. 
Misfortunes. 

| Characteristics. 

| Results of his work. 


4. Columbus. 


Theories of shape of earth. 
Regular routes to India. 
New interest in geography and navigation. 


5. 1492. | 
| Spirit of adventure. 


6. Spanish. ) 
English. |} 
French. | 
Dutch. | 


Name and describe briefly their most iypor- 
tant discoveries and explorations. 


{ Wheie? 
When? 
Cause. 
' Permanent settlements. 
Character of people. 
Dutch 
. Effect on colonies. ne 
Settlements. | 
| Leaders. S| 


Spanish, 
English, 
French, 
and 


| Territory explored by each nation. th 
| Territory claimed by each nation. 
| Territory settled by each nation. 
\ Territory lost and gained by each nation. to 
Territory held by each nation in 1775. 

| Maps indicating above data 


8. Review. 


{ Population. 

Where? th 
Troubles with England. Bi 
9. Revolution. | Remote causes, 
Direct causes. 
Leaders in colonies. un 
Elements of strength. Weakness. ot] 


{ Objective points. Where? When? 
10. Campaigns | Forces. Commanders. 
of | Advantages. Difficulties. 
Revolution. | Decisive battles. 1 | 
| Results. Consequences. 


Condition at close of war. 
New troubles. How met? 
Growth from °75 to ’87. 
Political changes. 


GOSSIP TOWN. 
Have you ever heard of Gossip Town, 
On the shore of Falsehood Bay, 
Where old Dame Rumor, with rustling gown, 
Is going the livelong day? 
It isn’t far to Gossip Town 
For people who want to go. 
The Idleness train will take you down 
In just an hour or so. 


The Thoughtless Road is a popular route, 
And most folks start that way; 

But it’s steep down grade; if you don’t look out, 
You'll land in Falsehood Bay. 

You glide through the valley of Vicious Talk, 
And into the Tunnel of Hate; 

Then crossing the Add To Bridge, you walk 
Right into the city gate. 


The principal street is called They Say, 
And I’ve Heard is the public well, 

And the breezes that blow from Falsehood Bay 
Are laden with Don’t You Tell. 

In the midst of the town is Telltale Park; 
You’re never quite safe while there, fro] 

For its owner is Madam Suspicious Remark, 


Who lives on the street Don’t Care. ol 

Just back of the Park is Slanderers’ Row; a 
*Twas there that Good Name died, 
Pierced by a shaft from Jealousy’s bow, ete, 
In the hands of Envious Pride. Q 
From Gossip Town Peace long since fled, 
But Trouble and Grief and Woe, hori 
And Sorrow and Care, you'll meet instead lis 

If ever you chance to go. 

eng 
— — — and 
Rov 
For the soul that gives is the soul that lives: vTe; 
And bearing another’s load wel 


Doth lighten your own and shorten the way, 
And brighten the homeward road. Was 


—Washington Gladden. 
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ART LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS*— (IV.) 


BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD. 


VI. We must not close our series without speak- 
ing of two of the best known, and perhaps most 
popular, of modern animal painters—Rosa Bonheur 
and Sir Mdwin Landseer. Rosa Bonheur was born 
in Bordeaux, France. in 1822, into the midst of a 
very artistic family, for her father was a painter and 
her brothers were also artistic, one, Auguste, leaving 
sume very fine animal paintings. When Rosa was 
nineteen years old she began exhibiting her paint- 
ings. That does not sound remarkable to us till we 


realize that was nearly sixty years ago, when it was 


aye 


was a clergyman of those days, known as Sydney’ 


Smith, who was also a great wit. When asked if he 
would not sit to Landseer,—for the artist 
painted portraits, .also,—he replied: “Is thy servant 
a dog, that he should do this great thing?” Can 
you find out for me what he was quoting from? 
Although Landseer painted lions, monkeys, deer, 
and other animals, his fame rests on his dogs. As 
one critic said: “Che best defenders of his genius are 
the dogs themselves.” Landseer’s friendship with Sir 
Walter Scott—another lover of dogs—helped develop 
the romance and imagination of his nature, and he 
differs from Rosa Bonheur in putting before us the 
relations of animals to human beings and telling 
stories by his pictures, while 


Fig 11. MORNING IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


not so easy as now for a woman to appear publicly. 
She is said to be eccentric, but the rumor arises from 
the fact that in order to study animals in their native 
haunts or in menageries or shambles, she was forced 
to put on men’s attire so she could visit the places 
where they could be seen. She was so absorbed by 
her work that she was known to have gone to the 
theatre in her studio jacket daubed with oil paint. 
But the people knew her so well and respected her so 
highly for her blameless life that those trifles passed 
unnoticed. She is kind, generous, and helpful to 
others, and that is better than fine raiment and jewels. 

She has painted much in the Scottish highlands, 
loving the breezy nature and rugged landscape there. 
I have chosen “Morning in the Ilighlands” (Fig. 11) 


Rosa Bonheur rarely does this, 
and is content to represent ani 
mals by themselves, but with 
the faithfulness — to 
nature possible. Look at this 
example of Landseer’s Work | 
have (Fig. 12), *Alex- 
ander and Diogenes.” What a 
story it tells itself, what humor! 
(Let the children find out some- 
thing about Scott and bring in. 
Point out England Lon- 
don.) Explain’ the for 
naming this, 

(It would be well to intreduce 


greatest 


chosen 


reas. n 


humorous pictures once ina 

while, as, for instance, the works 
whose cats are so good; of Edwin Doug- 
Krank Paton. Also sueh excellent 
siory-telling pictures Ansdell’s, 
Gerome, French; Rubens, Flemish: da Vinei, Italian; 
Julien Dupre, French; Trovon, English; and our Bos- 
ton artist, Alexander Pope.) 


of Adam. 


Barber and 


las, 


as 


DECORATION SUGGES. 
TIONS. 


DANIELS, GREELEY, COL. 


If you fear that you will do the wrong thing in 
selecting pictures, keep to the low-priced photographs 


SCHOOLROOM 


BY JOSEPH F., 


of well known good things: Famous pieces of seulp- 
ture, such as Angelo’s Moses,” 
or Day re’s Lion’ ’—master- 
pieces of the 


Representations of noted build- 


great painters. 
ings are always a safe invest- 
ment. Dealers in these things 
sell such prints for very little 


money, 

You must not be afraid to do 
Therein lies the whole 
fine 


things. 


trouble. People relegate 


art to the learned societies, to 
genius, and to persons of “cul 
ture” and leisure. believe 
that, with a clean heart and a 


firm purpose, vou cannot go far 


wrong in art or anything 
else, 

A short time ago T asked a 
fifth grade to consider this sub 
ject, that we might get at the 
meaning of the term “fine art.” 


We had talked together perhaps 


Fig.12. ALEXANDER AND DIOGENES. 


from among her many fine works. It shows a herd 
of fine cattle high mountain levels, 
slimpse of one of the lakes for which Scotland is so 
Scotland, the Grampian hills, 


on the with a 
lameus. (Point out 
ete.) (Ask for names of lakes and principal peaks.) 

Sir Fkdwin Landseer was an English artist, and was 
horn in London—also into an artistic family—in 1802. 
His father and brother 
engravers. Edwin had every advantage for study, 
and when he was thirteen years old exhibited at the 
Afterwards the queen became a 


one were celebrated 


Roval Academy. 
great admirer of his work, as her love of animals is 
well known, and she proved a true friend to him. He 
was knighted in 1850, asa rewerd for his work. There 


*Copyrighted, 1898. 


minutes, when one 
said that she 


She said: “It is the doing of 


ten little 
girl thought 


new the meaning. 
something one loves to do and doing it well.” [some 
times wonder that children do not grow up in this 
happy way into art-loving men and women. 

No, vou must not be timid and afraid to do. Many 
vorsens will find flaws in your work (and in that of 
Milict nd Raphael and Phidias), for reasons in human 


nature with which vou are acquainted. They talk of 


hideous wall paper, oppressive rooms, inharmonious 
effects. tones, values, and much else of which they 
know very litthe—indeed, no one knows these things 
vory we 1]. You should fear to become like them: to 


he vazers and talkers instead of workers. 


Do not ape “culture”? in. this matter. Artistic 
producis will impress you and appeal to you. Be re- 
. 


sponsive. Ina lecture before the Harvard students, 
Ifenry Irving said concerning oratory: “You imagine 
that you would be like Daniel Webster; but remember 
that he was not great because he was like other great 
men. I tell you, be like yourself.’—Schoolroom 
Decoration, 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR MARY SHELDON 
BARNES. 

Hundreds of graduates of the Oswego normal school, 
Welleslev College, and Stanford University will read 
with feelings of profound sorrow the announcement of 
the death of Professor Mary Sheldon Barnes in London 
cn the twenty-seventh of August. With her husband, 
Professor Earl Barnes, she left California fifteen months 
ago for two vears’ study and travel in Europe, and al- 
though she has been in poor health for many years, not 
even her most intimate friends had the slightest hint that 
the end was so near. She had passed the last winter in 
Italy and Southern France, and had come to London for 
the summer to do special work in the British Museum, 
and be with her husband during his lecture course in 
London University. 

Mrs. Barnes was the eldest daughter of the lamented 
Dr. E. A. Sheldon, the sense of whose loss is yet so fresh 
in the minds of American teachers. She was educated in 
the state normal school at Oswego and the University of 
Michigan, graduating from the latter institution in the 
admjtted with Alice 
who have become re- 
at Newnham College 
several of the conti- 


first class to which women were 
Mreeman Palmer and several others 
nowned, Subsequently she studied 
(University of Cambridge) and at 
hnental universities, 

She hegan her career as a teacher with her father in 
the Oswego normal school. Later she occupied the chair 
of history in Wellesley College; and when Stanford Uni- 
versity was opened, Mrs. Barnes was the first woman to 
be appointed a member of the faculty. In an institution 
where all courses of instruction were elective, and where 
more than two-thirds of the students were of the male 
sex, Mrs. Barnes enrolled in her first course of lectures 
at Stanford University 100-students, eighty per cent. of 
whom were men. She was so thoroughly in possession 
of her subject and such a master of method that few, if 
any, surpassed her in the department of history. 

In the domain of teaching history from sources, Profes- 
sor Mary Sheldon Barnes was a pioneer; and although 
now generally adopted in most of our higher and many of 
our secondary schools, it must not be forgotten that this 
imethod was not only not in practice in America, but that 
it was entirely unknown before the days of Mary Shel- 
don’s “Studies in History’ and the teachers’ 
manuals accompanying the same. Her later pedagogical 
work, “Studies in the Historical Method,” is an approach 
to historic instruction from the standpoint of genetic psy- 
With her husband, several years ago she pub- 
History”; the time 


General 


chology. 
lished “Studies in American 
of her death she was engaged with him on literary work 


and at 


of an historical character. 
The loss of American education in the death of Profes- 
She was 


in the 


sor Mary Sheldon Barnes is admittedly great. 


a pioneer in the movement which has ushered 
higher education of women, and herself represented its 
product. In general scholarship her rank was 
She was entirely at home in three great depart- 
thought literature, general 


Although concerned entirely dur- 


highest 
high. 


ments classical 


of human 
history, and science. 
ing her professional career with the study and teaching 
of history, her schoiarship in the language of Greece and 
Rome was of no mean order. An eminent European pro- 
fessor once said to the writer that Mary Sheldon Barnes 
read mediaeval Latin with as much ease as he read his 
mether tongue. And she was as much at ease in talking, 
reading. and writing German, French, Italian, and Span- 
ish as in the this mastery of 
modern languages, together with a profound philosophic 
the nineteenth 


use of English. It was 


mind, that made her lectures on 


so attractive to university) 


cast of 


century students. 


But Mrs. Barnes was more than a profound scholar and 
an inspiring teacher. She was a splendid woman, and 
thousands of her students from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
will the tribute to her blessed 


life and cherish her memory, Will S. Monroe. 


bear with writer willing 


At an editorial banquet recently an editor censured 
severely the yellow journals of the day; whereas the 
New England manager of the Associated Press said 
that journalism had become a matter of color; that 
vellow journals are read, which makes white journals 
| If this be true, it is time the schools changed 
so read that 


blue. 
all this so that white journals 
yellow journals will be blue. 


will be 
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Teachers and) pupils have the longest vacations, 
and are expected to be fully refreshed for the year’s 
work. 


The strength of vacation is supposed to last till 
July, 1899. Do not use it all up in September and 
October. 


There is quite a movement inaugurated to delay 
the opening of schools hereafter till the Monday near- 
est the fifteenth of September, 


“Bird Lover,” whose article in a recent issue of the 
Journal has attracted so much attention, is the prin- 


cipal of a city school in Massachusetts. 
Corporal punishment is fast disappearing from the 


school. The rod seems to be doomed. The teacher 


as a switchman will no longer do service for-punsters. , 


Rumor saith that Colonel Francis W. Parker is 
likely to be appointed commissioner of education for 
Hawaii. What an opportunity he would have to 
build up an ideal system! 


A principal who was dismissed in Buffalo on the 
report that he was incompetent sued the superintend- 
ent for $10,000 for libel. Ile wisely deeided not to 
press the suit. The superintendent was too strongly 
intrenched to make such suit safe. 


Let us all stand as a bulwark against salary reduc- 


tions anywhere, and let us all lend a hand to carry 


salaries up everywhere. Teachers are the poorest 
paid workers in the country in proportion to their re- 


sponsibility, ability, and preparation, 


It is a grand thing to teach school when new 
heroes are born. Vor all time Americans wil] glorify 
Dewey and Hobson, Schley and the Rough Riders, 
— W illiam McKinley bids fair to take his place in 
ine w ine a teacher i 

with Lincoln. If a teacher cannot get enthusi- 


‘ astie over patriotism now, when will she find the 


oceasion ? 

Mary Sheldon Barnes, wife of Professor Karl 
Barnes, died in London August 27. Mrs. Barnes 
was a professor of history in Stanford University 
frem soon after the opening of that institution until 
a year ago, when she and her husband, professor of 
education at Stanford, went to London for work in 
the British museum. Mrs. Barnes was the author of 
the Sheldon-Barnes school histories published by D. 
(‘. Heath & Co., of this city, the first school histories 
prepared aleng the lines of the laboratory method. 
A new series of histories were being prepared by 
Professor and Mrs. Barnes, which accounts for their 
long siay in England. <A letter received by a pro- 
fessional Sriend in this city a few days since said that 
Mrs. Barnes was in her usual health, and that they 
would return a year from this September. Mrs. 
Barnes was ihe eldest daughter of the late Dr. KE. A. 
Sheldon ef Oswego, the most eminent normal school 
leader of the ccuntry, who died some months since. 


OUR SUPPLEMENT. 


The pictures presented as our supplement illus- 
trate some of the historical and geographical features 
of California. 

The mission of San Juan, Capistrano, is one of the 
historic features of the state. No other state has 
such a wealth of mission ruins as has California. 
This picture shows one of the best preserved missions. 

The irrigating canal of Kern county represents the 
leading agricultural features of the state. This 
canal. built at great expense, is a large river flowing 
for many miles, giving off its waters at regular inter- 
vals to the numerous laterals which feed the farms 
and the towns on its route. 

The picture of merino sheep calls attention to one 
of the great industries. This is the finest breed of 
sheep raised in the West, and they are cared for more 
scientifically, probably, in California than in any 
other part of the West. 

The combined harvester and reaper gives some 
idea of the part modern machinery plays in the 
agriculture of California. 

We are indebted to the California board of trade 
for these pictures. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE BOOM. 


THE 


The large university without a teachers’ course or a 
pedagogical department will soon be a rarity. Boston 
University, more centrally situated, probably, than 
any other university in a city, is to have excellent 
course by leading educators. Among the lecturers 
in these courses are Professor Hugo Munsterberg, Dr. 
T. M. Balliet, Sarah L. Arnold, and Samuel T. 
Dutton. lor twenty weeks, at a merely nominal price, 
teachers can hear the great leaders in the profession 
on Saturdays. 

lor several vears Dr. W. R. Harper of the Univer- 
‘ity of Chicago has aspired to provide adequate oppor- 
tunities for teachers in service to perfect their pro- 
fessional equipment, and now through the generosity 
of Mrs. Emmons Blaine, daughter-in-law of the late 
James G. Blaine, who gives $5,000 a year for five 
years, Dr. Harper is enabled to open a department of 
the university down town. 

The faculty of the college for teachers will consist 
of about twenty instructors, representing the depart- 
ments of pedagogy, psychology, history, sociology, 
Greek, Latin, French, German, English, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, geology, and biology. The scope 
docs not correspond to that of a normal school, nor 
It will deal solely 
with a higher education, and offer a continuous course 
similar to that which many teachers seek in the sum- 
mer school and assemblies. Instruction will be given 
in the afternoon and on Saturdays, each course con- 


pertain to methods of teaching. 


sisting of four hours a week for twelve weeks, each 
class meeting twice a week, each session lasting two 
hours, 

Cornell, under the new dean of the department of 
pedagogy, Dr. Charles DeGarmo, is to be equipped 
with men of university size, and many of the great 
men of the present university chairs will give courses 
in this department, placing it on a par with the schools 


of law and medicine. The teacher’s colleges or de- 
partments in the other universities are taking on new 
strength, so that the coming year will find more than 
twice the attention given to the professional training 
of teachers than has ever been given in any other 


year. 


THE SPELLING BOOK. 


If spelling is primarily a process study, and for 
efficiency is to be learned by the daily writing of ex. 
ercises, taking notes, and answering questions jn 
writing, of what use is the spelling book? Two im- 
portant things are not learned by written spelling, 
viz., pronunciation and syllabication. Then, again, 
there are many important words with which the 
pupil never comes in contact in his regular schoo! 
work, there are shades of meaning that he does not 
have occasion to bring out in his own thinking or 
writing. 

A syllabicated spelling book to be used for the 
rhythm of spelling orally and in syllables is a great 
assistance, almost a necessity. It may be said in 
passing that spelling by syllables does not mean tle 
pronunciation of the syllables, as: i-n, in; c-o-m, com 
incom ; p-r-e, pre, incompre ; h-e-n, hen, incomprehen ; 
s-i, si, incomprehensi; b-l-e, ble, incomprehensible. 
It is sufficient to say incomprehensible, i-n, ¢ o-m- 
p-r-e, h-e-n, s-i, b-le. There is great gain also in the 
classification of words recording some common in- 
terest, and in grouping them, as, “ pain,’ “ pane,” 
“site,” “sight.” Groupings stimulate thought and 
interest. Then, again, a book, if made by a master 
and confined to sensible words, is a great guide to 
the teacher and aid to the class. 

The spelling book should not be used, however, un- 
til a large number of the words are already known 
by the children. If the child has learned to spell 
three words out of five in advance, by their use in 
writing, there is a natural desire on his part to know 
how to spell the other two words. 

The spelling book is one of the best means by which 
to practice a class in pronunciation. A good spelling 
book needs to be focused for the effect in pronun- 
ciation, as much as, or more than, for spelling. From 
this point of view, a spelling book is to be often read 
aloud for practice in getting the rhythm of correct 
pronunciation. This, also, must be considered largely 
as a process study. It is easier to know how to pro- 
nounce ten words correctly, than to pronounce two 
words correctly and rhythmically in their daily 
use. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


SALARIES CANNOT BE INTERCEPTED TO 
PAY DEBTS. 

The court of appeals of Kentucky holds, in the 
case of Heilbronner against Posey, 45 Southwestern 
Reporter, 505, that it is against public policy to allow 
the salary of a county superintendent of schools to bh» 
subjected to the payment of a debt or judgment in 
an equitable proceeding. It says that, under tli 
system of laws regulating the common schools, tli 
services of a county superintendent are absolutel) 
necessary for the proper administration of the com 
mon school law in the various counties in the state 
The salary paid a county superintendent is to com 
pensate him for his services as such. If he cannot 
appropriate that salary to the support of himself and 
family, if he has one, it should be conclusively pre 
sumed that he is unable to discharge his public duties. 
This decisien is right in line with one in Allen again- 
Russell, 78 Kentucky Reports, 105, where it was hel: 
that the salary of a common school teacher could 1m 
he subjected to the payment of a debt, by attachmen'. 
in that case the court said, as it now quotes: “Officers 
of the state, intrusted with the funds of the state fo 
public purposes, are not subject to garnishment, no! 
can the compensation of a teacher employed in tli 
service of the public in teaching a common school bi 
attached. The commonwealth has undertaken to 
establish and carry on at public expense a system of 
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common schools, and cannot permit the wages of 
teachers in such schools to be intercepted, whereby 
it may be deprived of their services, and the efficiency 
of the system may be impaired.” To this it now 
adds, that, “if the salary of a common school teacher 
cannot be subjected to the payment of a debt, cer- 
tainly the salary of a county superintendent of com- 
mon schools ought not to be.” 


LOOKING ABOUT 1N 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

The new state superintendent, Hon. L. D. Bonebrake, is 
making the grand rounds for the first time. Fortunately, 
he is a man of great physical endurance, else it would be 
impossible for him to visit thirty-nine counties, as he is 
doing, in seven weeks this summer. Mr. Bonebrake 
takes kindly to official life. He has come up in the school 
life of Ohio, has taught and superintended schools suc- 
cessfully, has done institute work all over the state, has 
been a prominent factor in the state association, and has 
the respect and active friendship of the educators of the 
state. He has a healthy, inspiring address, which he de- 
livers at the institutes. It is filled to the brim with facts 
about Ohio, educationally and otherwise, is every way 
manly and enthusiastically patriotic. 

Findlay is a city made famous by its oil and natural 
gas, Which boomed it after the most approved Western 
Pennsylvania fashion. The boom was off some time 
since, but it has left the city well equipped with modern 
appointments and a reliable supply of oil and gas. 

Hancock county as represented at the Findlay Institute 
is educationally wide awake. More than 300 teachers 
paid the self-imposed tax of $1.00 for the employment of 
talent that could not be had for the legitimate income for 
institute purposes. The institute is in session two weeks, 
and the teachers are present from the opening to the close 
of each day, as much as though they were required to be 
there, or as though they were paid for it, and their atten- 
tion is quite as marked as their attendance. 

Medina! It was to this town that I came nine years 
ago for my first taste of institute life in Ohio, and to this 
county I have returned again and again, until I am here 
this vear for the fifth time. It is a good discipline for a 
man to go so many times to so intelligent a community. 
It prevents the working off of cld material, it certainly 
prevents one’s getting rusty, especially where they work 
a man with sixteen addresses and lectures, as they always 
do here. One feature of this county, which is not true 
of all, is that the citizens very generally attend, a fact 
that makes it necessary that one do more than talk shop. 

Cincinnati! I have been here to the immense city in- 
stitute more vears in succession than to any other city or 
county in the land, and to the stimulating audiences of 
scholarly and professional men before whom I have stood 
for a week each year since 1898 I owe more by way of 
professional activity of thought than to any other single 
agency. These high school and grammar school men 
and women, these training school and primary school 
teachers, public-spirited friends of education, who read 
widely and think independently, are persons of courage 
and devotion. It is worth much to know them as he only 
can who discusses with them from year to year every edu- 
cational problem upon which there is a difference of opin- 
ion. To this noble band is due this public acknowledg- 
ment of their helpfulness and inspiration. 

The Salvation Army farm colony scheme is one of the 
most promising philanthropies of the day, indeed, the 
Salvation Army has won public confidence to as great a 
degree as has any religious or philanthropic body. This 
farm colony idea is the latest American development, 
though it has worked wonders on the Thames, where it 
has been a blessing to thousands of the city poor, and has 
proved a remarkable business investment to the Army, 
and has raised the price of adjoining real estate almost 
bevend belief. In America there are two experiments, 
one in Colorado and one in California, both still in their 
infancy, and now comes the third and first Eastern colony 
a few miles out from Cleveland, where they dedicated on 
Sunday, the twenty-first of August, Fort Herrick, a farm 
of 288 acres of as good land as the Western Reserve has 
ever developed, which is to be divided into small home- 
steads for the occupancy of those who have suffered quite 
enough from the hardships of city life. Here the arm) 
has already built eight plain houses, 18x20, with four 
reoms each, in one corner of a five-acre lot. Each set- 
tler is established in one of these houses, provided with 
such farm implements as are needed for the raising of 
small fruits and garden vegetables. If it is necessary, h¢ 
will be helped to the necessities of life until his first crops 
come in, after which he is expected to pay a small amount 
toward the purchase of his place, presumably $3.00 a 
month. In Colorado and California the men are ex- 
pected, by the aid of wife and children, to earn a modest 


living on the land, but in Ohio the man will probably do 
some outside work Commander Booth-Tucker is the 
genius of this movement, and, having become slightly ac- 
quainted with him and his farm-colony plans at the 
Twentieth Century Club in Boston, it was a privilege to 
be present at the dedicatory services of this new colony. 
The exercises were held in a grove of second growth hard 
wood timber upon the farm. Several thousand men, 
women, and children from near and far assembled there 
that hot Sunday under the greatest inconveniences of 
travel to witness the very lively demonstration attending 
the services. Conventionalities played no part in the 
dedicatory services at Fort Herrick, nevertheless, it was 
an experience that even a staid New Englander will al- 
ways be pleased to have had, that first Sunday with the 
grove worshippers at the birth of the farm colony. 
A. E. Winship. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 

The Spanish Cortes is in session at Madrid, to con- 
sider the proposed cession of territory under the con- 
ditions of the peace protocol. The formal assent of 
the Cortes is necessary before any territory held by 
Spain can be alienated; but in the present instance 
the action promises to be of a perfunctory character. 
The senate, to which Premier Sagasta submitted the 
propesed law authorizing the cession, voted, at his 
demand, to consider the matter in seeret, and even 
the official stenographers were excluded. The cen- 
sership of the press has been made even more rigid 
than before, but in spite of all efforts for the sup- 
pression of discussion, there have been manifesta- 
ticns of strong excitement, both in and out of the 
Cortes. 

* 

No more extraordinary manifestation of official ob- 
stinacy and wrongheadedness has been made by the 
Spaniards than is afforded by the fact that the vessel 
sent by our government to Havana with a million 
rations to distribute among the needy has been forced 
to return with her supplies still on board, because 
the authorities at Havana insisted on collecting 
#60.000 in customs fees upon her cargo. The same 
authorities imposed a fine upon Miss Barton for 
some technical defect in the manifest of the cargo of 
supplies which she teok to Havana: and the fine was 
paid and the cargo withdrawn. So, whether from 
cupidity or malevolence or both, the Spanish admin- 
istration at Tlavana has made effectual use of its de- 
clining authority to prevent the distribution of re- 
lief to the starving Cubans. 
fresh occasion for satisfaction that a rule so iniquitous 
is so near its end, 

* * * 

T'o nominate a Presidential ticket more than two 
vears in advance of the election is “taking Time by 
the forelock” indeed. That is what the so-called 
“Middle-of-the-road” Populists have just done, at a 
national convention held Cineinnati. Wharton 
Barker of Pennsylvania is their selection for presi- 
dent. and Ignatius Donnelly of Minnesota their can- 
didate for vice-president. This faction of the Popu- 
lists gets its name from its violent antipathy to coali- 
tion with the Democrats or any other political party, 
and it may have heen to save itself from the tempta- 
tion of assenting to any such coalition that it put its 
ticket into the field at this phenomenally early date, 
and then adjourned sine die, without making arrange- 
ments for any subsequent convention. 

* + * 

This is the season of the year when the unusual 
demands for currency in the West and South for the 
moving of the crops is apt to cause a stringency in 
the money market; and this year there was a not 
unreasonable apprehension that the large payments 
for the new bonds might aggravate the ordinary con- 
ditions. Dut Secretary Gage has made wise arrange- 
ments, in view of the plethera of money in the 
treasury, to make anticipatory disbursements. The 
interest due on the first of October was offered a 
month in advanee.—an arrangement which ensures 
the distribution of about five million dollars.  Be- 
sides this, the treasury offers to pay now, with ac- 
crued interest to the 31st of December, the so-called 
“Currency sixes,’—that is the various Pacifie railway 
bonds which fall due on the first of January next. 
The amount of these is about fourteen million dol- 
lars, and as a rebate of only one-half of one per cent. 


The incident gives 


of the face value is exacted in return for the advance 
payment, it is probable that most of the bonds will 
be turned into cash. 

* * * 

What is graphically described as the “leap-frog” 
method of promotion which prevails in the navy de- 
partment is attracting increased attention, and is 
likely to be a subject of discussion in the senate 
when the question comes up of approving the recent 
promotions. The system is one of advancement in 
numbers on the naval list. A, for example, is ad- 
vanced cight numbers for meritorious conduct. 
This jumps him over B and C and other letters of the 
alphabet. In other words, every promotion under 
this system involves what is practically the degrada- 
tion of other officers who perhaps are equally worthy. 
A curious illustration of the working of the system is 
found in the facet that some of the officers who were 
advanced because of their gallantry at Manila now 
find themselves set back by the advancement of other 
officers for gallantry at Santiago. Captain Clark of 
the Oregon loses three numbers by the recent promo- 
tions; and Captain Chester of the Cincinnati, al- 
though he has done good work in the Cuban blockade 
service, is actually five numbers lower than he was 
when the war began. When it is remembered that 
the usual penalty of naval courts-martial is the loss 
of numbers on the list, it seems peculiarly hard that 
practically the same penalty should be visited upon 
cne faithful officer for the good conduct of another. 
The present law admits of no other method than this 
Inost unjust one. ‘The navy department is said to 
be framing a bill providing for some system of medals 
and increased pay as rewards for gallantry. ‘There 
may be objections to this plan, but it seems an im- 
provement on the existing practice. 

7 * * 

That England and Germany are drawing closer 
together, and that some kind of an agreement, partly 
perhaps commercial and partly political, has been 
formed between them, there can be little-reason to 
doubt. Indeed, the officials of the London foreign 
office are reported as admitting the fact of an agree- 
ment. while they insist that its scope is misrepresented 
in the current reports. This may be; but the sig- 
nificant fact is that the foreign office admits anything. 
Without accepting any of the reported summaries 
of the agreement as authentic, it may vet be said that 
any arrangement of this kind tends toward the pro- 
motion of peace, and therefore is to be welcomed. 
There are many more reasons why England and Ger- 
many should be friends than there are for their being 
enemies; and in Afriea and Asia, and to a less ex- 
tent in Europe, they are in a position where each 
may serve the other’s interests without any impair- 
nient of her own. 

* * * 

The exsassination of the Empress of Austria at 
Geneva on Saturday was one of the most dastardly 
and unprovoked crimes in the history of the modern 
anarchist movement. The empress Was visiting 
(ieneva incognito, and was attended only by one 
woman as she walked through the streets of Geneva 
from her hotel to the steamer landing. The assassin, 
an ftalian who had gone to Geneva with the purpose 
of killing some distinguished personage, apparently 
not much caring who was his victim, seized this op- 
portunity, and one blow with a sharpened file took 
the empress’ life. It would seem as if even the ad- 
vocatcs of the abolition of capital punishment must 
regret that in the canton of Geneva no penalty more 
severe than imprisonment for life can be visited upon 
the miscreant capable of such a crime. ‘The empress 
was inarried when only sixteen. She had rare per- 
sonal aitractions, great courage, and lovable quali- 
ties, but her eecentricities had developed of late years 
info a close approach to insanity. The affliction of 
the Enaperor Francis Joseph calls for universal sym- 
pathy. He is like the man of Poe’s poem, “whom 
unmerciful disaster followed fast and followed 
faster.” He lost his only son, Rudolph, nine years 
aco, whether by suicide or assassination was never 
known: ane now old age finds him bereft of his wife, 
without any direct heir to his throne, and beset by 
the gravest political difficulties, owing to race feuds 
in Austria and commercial jealousies between the 
two parts of his monarchy. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A NATION—MEXICO OF 
New York: Har- 
179 pp. 56 


AWAKENING OF 
TO-DAY. By Charles F. Lummis. 
per & Brothers. Profusely Illustrated. 
plates and map. Price, $2.50. 

The very serious problem of the possibilities of Span- 
ish-American peoples for self-government is, during 
these months of 1898, the most interesting, and, in some 
respects, the most important, concern of the people of 
the United States. Not alone President McKinley and 
his immediate advisers, but every man and woman in the 
power of each of whom it lies to influence by less or more 
the opinions and action of these who hold authority 
at Washington. Al! alike are concerned with the possi- 
bilities of the Spanish-American peoples. The wisest 
and the practicable disposition of the Spanish posses- 
sions, from which the North American power has re- 
moved the accustomed authorities and restraints, depends 
upon the abilities of the inhabitants, not so much in the 
immediate present as in the future of self-education, to 
regniate their own affairs. The people of the United 
States are, unquestionably, extremely anxious to solve 
these problems, fraught with so much potential disaster 
or well-being, in the best interests of the people of Cuba 
and Porto Rico. The North Americans are honestly de- 
sirous of understanding the conditions and the prospects 
of those whom they have made their wards. They would 
like very much to know the facts about Spanish-Ameri- 

ean history. They would like to know the real character 

of the Spanish-American race. 

The opportunities for securing such knowledge are not 
of the best. The New York Herald, with a long list of 
“special correspondents,” who supplement the regular 
returns from their commercial occupations with the ad- 
ditional income from ‘space’ dispatches, announces 
week by week the outbreak or the culmination of some 
fresh revolution—which is quite as important to the par- 
ticipants as a social split at Newport or a lockout at 
some New England .cotton mill. Richard Harding 
Davis passes over the mountains of the Central Ameri- 
can isthmus, and in a scant half dozen of weeks gathers 
the knowledge necessary for the writing of volumes 
which represent to the average reader their ideal of 
Spanish-American character. 

The book which is really needed is very different from 
the daily cablegram or the essays of the weekly reporters. 
And, very fortunately, it is a book which exists, and 
which is likely to be read by a great many people. Such 
a book should be an honest, intelligent account of a 
Spanish-American people, portraying them and their 
country as these really exist, from a friendly rather than 
a disparaging point of view. It should be written by one 
who knows people and country intimately, not as they 
appear in one season, but in many, not as they are met 
in city or in mountain hamlets, but in every portion of 
a country as diversified as Philadelphia and Chicago and 
Montana. Such a book is Mr. Lummis’ ‘Mexico.’ Mr. 
Lummis leaves no doubt as to his admiration for his sub- 
ject. He knows. Mexico thoroughly, and he has the ad- 
miration which most men feel for that which they know 
best, and better than their fellows. But there can be as 
little doubt of the sincerity of his opinions, nor of his 
competency to form them. If he expresses his beliefs 
strongly and earnestly, he supports them with his rea- 
sons, and with a wealth of illustration, verbal and pic- 
torial, which leaves the reader quite ready to accept them 
with him. 

The bulk of Mr. Lummis’ book has already been printed 
in Harper’s Magazine in a series of papers which at- 
tracted no little attention at the time of their appearance. 
He has added a few short chapters, though far less than 
the reader might justly claim, and he has supplied a large 
number of photographs, which add very greatly to.the 
value and the interest of his text. Together, pictures and 
text make up a volume which is a very real contribution 
to the immediate needs of the people of North America, 
because it is a true and a remarkably fascinating por- 
travyal of the marvelous possibilities of their Spanish- 
American neighbors. 


THE 


THE HUNDRED, AND OTHER STORIES. 
trude Hall. 
Hvde. New 
Price, $1.25. 
We have here a collection of five short stories, the sub- 

jects, scenes, and characters of which are diversified, and 

have a certain simplicity in them, and treatment which is 
refreshing. “The Hundred” is a Christmas story. The 
character of Tibbie, a little girl from the dark world of 
the tenements, gives it a curious flavor of Dickens. ‘The 

Passing of Spring” is a story of the change from youth 

to manhood, in which is a description of ‘‘Fraisier’s medi- 

tations,” illustrating the author’s great power of ex- 
pression. 

“Paula in Italy’ vividly describes the pathetic and un- 
expressed love of a German countess for an Italian musi- 
cian, and concludes with her supernatural appearance to 
him after her death. 

“Dorastus” is a study in heredity. The undertone of 
the story is sad, but it is relieved by the final happy tri- 
umph of a mother’s love, It dwells upon the subtle in- 
fluence of musical talent upon the soul in which it exists. 
The last of the five, ‘Chloe, Chloris, and Cytherea,” is a 
fanciful and delicate love story. In all these stories the 
Sympathetic nature of the author’s literary manner and 
ability is illustrated. 


By Ger- 
Illustrated by Albert E. Sterner and W. H. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 256 pp. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOMETRY (PLANE). By 
Webster Wells. Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Co. VIL. 
232 pp. Price, 75 cents. 7 
“The Essentials of Plane Geometry” is the latest edi- 

tion added to the long list of mathematical works pce- 

pared by Professor Webster Wells of Massachusetts 
stitute of Technology. It is similar to his ‘‘Revised P.ane 

Geometry,” with the addition of some noteworthy im- 
provements introduced at the suggestions of the many 
teachers who have used that book. Figures are given for 
every non-numerical exercise in book 

hooks 


they are given for the more difficult problems. 


the other 


This is a distinctly new feature, and its wisdom may be 
questioned by some of the conservative teachers, as in 
previous editions pupils have been left to draw their own 
figures for original propositions. There are many origi- 
nals, and they are good ones. Careful attention has been 
paid to the typography of the book. Each figure and 
its accompanying demonstration is printed on the double 
page, so that it is not necessary to turn a leaf in order to 
refer to the drawing. Symbols and abbreviations, a clear 
and concise list of which is found on page 4, are freely 
used. The appendix contains propositions on maxima 
and minima of plane and symmetrical figures, The book 
is suited to the needs of high schools and academies, and 
will answer the entrance requirements for colleges and 
scientific schools. 


LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. By W. F. 
Nichols. Boston: Thompson, Brown, & Co. Grades 
IV. and V. Cloth. 1380 pp. each. Price, 25 cents each. 
Of the books for the first three grades we have previ- 

ously spoken. This is a carefully-graded series of ele- 
mentary text-books. The author is a grammar school 
principal who has made a reputation for success in his 
own teaching, and in the results secured through the 
teaching of his assistants. The height of power in teach- 
ing has been attained in arithmetic. This has led to the 
preparation of this series of books. The first noticeable 
feature of the books is the fact that they are graded with 
great care. The teacher and the pupils know how much 
is expected of them in a year, and the amount and prog- 
ress of the work is arranged by a man who has become 
an expert by much practice. 

The fourth book deals with common and decimal frac- 
tions and denominate numbers; the fifth with factoring, 
compound numbers. measurements, and percentage. No 
feature of these two books will commend itself more to 
the teacher than the exceptional value of the examples 
which are furnished in great abundance and with re- 
markable care as to their development in difficulty of per- 
formance. Rarely has a series of books appeared that 
commends itself so readily to teachers as a whole. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF GRAMMAR. Introduction to 
the Study of the Laws of Language by the Inductive 
Method. By Herbert J. Davenport and Anna M. Emer- 
son. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
270 pp. Price, 65 cents. 

The book is in three parts. The brief introduction is 
supposed to cover all the work in formal grammar that 
will be called for before the upper grammar grade; the 
body of the book is supposed to give all that is needed of 
technical grammar in the eighth grade and in the lowest 
high school grade; the appendix is for use in the other 
high school years. It is assumed that the pupils have 
had an abundance of language work before they take 
technical grammar. 

Grammar is here treated as a culture study, and there- 
fore much attention is given to accurate thought analysis 
and to the processes of generalization, which form so im- 
portant a part of the formal study. This is an admirable 
treatise upon an important subject, adapted to the years 
of school to which this subject is now very generally as- 
signed. 


GRADED 


THE STORY OF CAESAR. By M. Clarke. 
American Book Company. 173 pp. 
“The Story of Caesar,” recently added to the Eclectic 
Schocl Readings, is similar to the ‘Story of Troy,” also 
by Mr. Clarke, a book whose interest and value for child 


New York: 


reading has been testified to by many parents and 


teachers. The narrative is written in a style suited to 
children of from eight to twelve years of age, and is 
adapted for both home and school reading. There are 
quite a number of illustrations, and, although some ap- 
pear to require a stretch of the realistic imagination, the 
ideas conveyed are, on the whole, good. Shakespeare’s 
“Julius Caesar” is quoted to quite an extent, and quota- 
tions from Longfellow, Milton, Macaulay, and others are 
scattered throughout the book. “The Opinions of Emi- 


nent Writers on the Character of Caesar” finishes the vol- 

ume. Of the twenty-one authors quoted, six are men 

who lived about ,Ceasar’s time, the other fifteen are 
modern writers. After reading the book the pupil is sure 
to have a clear idea of the most important facts of 

Caesar's career. 

JAMES OTIS, “THE PATRIOT.” Vol. I., No. 3. A 
Series of American Character Studies. By John Clark 
Ridpath, LL.D. Chicago: The Uniyersity Association. 
Paper. 112 pp. Price, 15 cents. 

Dr. Ridpath is well equipped for writing this series of 
biographical and historical sketches. This study of the 
great pre-Revolutionist is specially instructive, interest- 
ing, and inspiring. 


SERMONS TO YOUNG MEN. A New and Enlarged Edi- 
tion of “Straight Sermons.’’ By Henry*Van Dyke, D.D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 253 pp. Price, 
$1.25. 

Here are eleven sermons on as many practical subjects, 
prepared and preached by one of our most gifted clergy- 
men; preached first to a congregation in which there 
were many young men, and afterwards repeated, by in- 
vitation, in college chapels at Harvard, Yale, and Prince- 
ton, which facts alone are a guarantee of their excel- 
lence. 

WHAT A YOUNG BOY OUGHT TO KNOW. By 
Sylvarus Stall, D. D. Philadelphia: The Vir Publish- 
ing Company. 190 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is an admirable little book upon a very important 
and delicate subject. It is one of the Self and Sex Series, 
and is designed to give just such information as every boy 
needs, and as every parent and teacher should under- 
stand. While it is scientific, it is readily understood by 
those for whem it was written, and it is attractive in 
purity and ciearness. 


PUNCTUATION PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. A 
Manual for Students and Correspondents. By Kate 
O'Neill. New York: A. Lovell & Co. Cloth. 151 pp. 
This is one of the best helps to punctuation that has 

been prepared for the class and the individual. It is clear, 

concise, well illustrated, and every way helpful. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH FIC- 
TION. By William Edward Simonds, Ph.D. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. Boards. 99 pp. Price, 30 cents. 
The novel is not only no longer ruled out of Christian 

homes, but it is well nigh supreme in literature, and is 

recognized as eminently useful and powerful. Dr. 

Simonds has done well to write so critically of the old 

English story tellers, the romance at the court of Eliza- 

heth, the rise of the novel, the perfection of the novel, and 

tendencies of to-day. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“The Classics for the Million.’”” By Henry Grey. Price, $1.25 — 
‘Great Words from Great Americans,” Edited by Paul Leicester 
Ford. Price, $1.50.——** The Historical Development of Modern 
Europe.”” By Charles M. Andrews. Price, $2.50. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

‘*Poems of American Patriotism.’’ Chosen by Brander Matthews. 
Price, 60 cents. ‘Twelve Nayal Captains.’’ By Molly Elliot Sea- 
well. Price 60 cents. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Alcestisof Euripides.” By Herman Wadsworth Hayley, Ph.D. 
Price, $1.60.—"Select Poems of Shelley.’’ Edited by W. J. Alexan- 
der. Price, $125. Boston: Ginn & Co, 

“Friends and Foes of Youth.’ By Rev. Charles Wood. 
cents. Philadelphia: The Union Press. 

“The Advanced Speller.’’) By Martin G. Benedict. Price, 25 cents. 
Harrisburg, Pa.: R. L. Myers & Co, 

~The Tragedy of a Widow’s Third.” 
Price, 75 cents. Boston: Irving P. Fox. 

**Goldsmith’s Vicar of Waketield.””) With notes by William Henry 
Hudson. Price, 50 cents. Bost’ n: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“Tales of Discovery on the Pacific Slone’’ By Margaret Graham 
Hood. San Francisco: The Whitaker & Ray Company. 

“The Legal Revolution of 1902.” Price.50 cents. (hicago: Charles 
H. Kerr & Co. 


Price, 50 


By Anna Christy Fall, LL.D. 


The Werner 


Arithmetics. 


BY 


Prof. FRANK H. HALL. 


‘| Brom the Willimantic (Conn.) DAILY CHRONICLE, 


August 18, 1898. 


HE WERNER ARITHMETICS, by Dr, 
Frank H. Hall, embodying the latest 
pedagogical thought, namely, the “ Spiral 
Advancement” plan of teaching arithmetic, 
were adopted by the Board of Education of 

| Willimantic last night for exclusive use in 
| the public schools of the city for a term 


ee | of five years. 


WERNER 
SCHOOL BOOK 
COMPANY, 


Educational Publishers, 


This plan of teaching Arithmetic — known 
as the “Spiral Advancement” —— been 
recently incorporated in the new course of 
instruction for Greater New York. It is agree- 


abie to know that our Board of Education is 


CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. \| 


not to be behind even the Greater New York. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 


Students’ History of the United States. 
By EDWARD CHANNING, 


Professor of History in Harvard University. 


With Suggestions to Teachers, 
By ANNA BOYNTON THOMPSON, . . . . Thayer Academy, South Braintree, Mass. 


8vo. Half Leather. Price, $1.40, net. 

Important Features. This work is intended for use in classes in high schools and| Important Features. 
Reproductions of original documents 1 ere oe facts a dates of — history hav- A Perspective of United States History 
Colored maps ing been learned in the more elementary grades, it is wished to ,. : 

give the student a thorough knowledge of the constitutional, 
Excellent illustrations beginning of each chapter 
the political, and the industrial development of the United 

wi portraits | States, especially the period since the beginning of the move-| Suggestive Questions and Topics at the 
Lists af ment which led to the separation from the British empire and| “lose of each chapter 

wa! (Very Good Library {the formation of a R+publican government under the consti-, Table of Important Dates 
Suggestions to teachers tution. ‘ _ Marginal Notes throughout 


The McLellan and Ames Series of Arithmetics. | 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. Based on McLellan and Dewey's “ Psy- | PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. Price, 35 cents, wev. 


chology of Number.’ 12m0. Strong Buckram. Price, 60 cents, wef. PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. ‘Teachers’ Fdition. Price, 50 cents, ve?. 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 
The treatment of the subject is in strict line with the idea of number as measurement. 
This true idea of number running through the whole work establishes the unity of the whole. 
Fractions are divested of their traditional difficulty by being placed in their true relation to integers. 
Great care has been taken in selecting and grading the examples. 
This treatment of the subject will prove a good preparation for algebra. 


TEXT-BOOKS TO BE ISSUED DURING THE EARLY FALL. 
> ENGLISH. Macmillan’s New English Classics. 


A series of English texts edited for use in secondary schools. Each will contain such critical apparatus as is necessary, with introductions, 
notes, portrait, and similar aids to the student. mony the first to appear: — 


Macaulay’s Essay on Addison, Macaulay’s Essay on | Last of the Mohicans. By W. K. Wickes, Principal of the | Pope’s Wiad. By Atuert Suyrn, Head Professor of En- 


Milton. By C. W. Frencn, Principal of Hyde Park High School, Syracuse. glish Language and Literature, Central High School, 
Iligh School, Chicago, Ill. | Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. By C. S. Newson, | Philadelphia. 
The Princess. By W. Farranp, Associate Master, New- | Instructor in English, Manual Training Schoo , Indian- | Macbeth. By C. W. Frencn, Principal of the Hyde Park 

ark Academy. apolis, Ind. | High School, Chicago, Ill. 

Silas Marner. By FE. L. Guiicx, Head Master of English, | Palamon and Arcite. By Prexcivar Cuurn, Vice-Princi- | Sir Roger de Coverley. By Ze_ma Gray, Instructor in 
Lawrenceville School. pal of Ethica Culture School. | English, East Side High School, Saginaw. 

Ancient [ariner. By T. F. Huntrineron, Instructor in | Vicar of Wakefield. By W. H. Boynron, Instructor in| Merchant of Venice. By C. H. Doucrias, Head of En- 
English, South Side High School, Milwaukee, Wis. | English, Phillips Academy. | glish Department, Boys’ High School, N. Y. 


Students’ Readings and Questions. | A Short History of English Literature. 


To be used with any manual of English Literature, preferably with Stopford Brooke's. By Georce Saintrsnury, Professor of English Literature in the University of Oxford, 
By Miss Harrier Mason, Instructor in Rhetoric and English Literature, Drexel Institute, author of ‘‘A History of Elizabethan Literature,” ‘History of Nineteenth Century Liter- 
Philadelphia. Cloth. 12mo. Price, 40 cents. ature,”’ ete. 


From Chaucer to Arnold: Types of Literary Art. 
An Introduction to English Literature. 
Edited by Anprew J. Georce, Department of English, High School, Newton, Mass. Editor of ‘*‘ The Shorter Poems of 
Milton,” etc. Cloth. 12mo. Price, $1.00, net. 
The purpose of this volume is to give a speaking acquiintance with the English authors, and to present a general view of 
the main features of English literature in verse and prose with its chronological setting. It is intended as a preparation for the 


extended study of a few of those authors whose formative power as artists and teachers has been most significant. ‘* Mr 
George’s editorship is a guarantee of good work.” — Samuer TuvurBer, Girls’ High School, Boston. 


HISTORY. 


A Source Book of American History. 


By Avsert Busunevt Harr, Professor of History at Harvard University. 


The Sources of Greek History. 


By Anna Bornton Tuompson, of Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass. 


It consists of translations from the Greek writers, historians, orators, and poets, which | A book of selected reprints of the original documents, which serve as the source of Amer 
shall show the movement of Greek history and illustrate Greek thought, life, and literature. | 
Each group of s-lections, arranged in chronological order, wil! be preceded by a digest of the | ney: k ara ee ; ' 
history of the epoch to which they are related, and will be accompanied by complete biograph- | poraries, in four volumes, but it is simpler, and intended for use by high school classes. 


ican history. The book as awhole may be compared to the American History told by Contem- 


ical and bibliographical references. Cloth. 12mo. 
4 
R The Elements of Sociolo 
History Reader for Elementary Schools. gy. 
By Frankuin Henry Ginpincs, Professor of Sociology in Columbia University, author of 
Arranged with Speci 2] ‘ J ‘*The Principles of Sociology,” ‘‘ The Theory of Socialization,” ete. Cloth, crown 8vo. 
Mrs. L. L. W. Witsox, Ph.D., head of Biological Department, Normal School for Girls, (Almost Ready.) 
Philadelphia. (Ready September 25th.) “The Elements of Sociology” will be a text-book for the use of high schools and colleges 
ea 0 Died bo thie History of the Blaited Gates as.cho hes | which are unable to devote as much time to sociology as is demanded by the ‘‘ Theory of So- 
Phe au r wid ve cess in her Nature Study in Blementary Schools. The Reader is cialization” and The Princ iples of on iology The ; Ele ments of Sociology will be 
used with such great succes ‘dave. It is very fully illustrated with about one hun- | arranged in accordance with the analysis presented in *‘ The Theory of Socialization,” and 
arranged with special reference to holidays. 4 ~ color, | Will contain abundant descriptive and illustrative matter. In this book the elements of the 
dred cuts. The frontispiece and the section ¢ — Ne , ns ny rine hae sae beautiful subject willbe presented in the simplest and most straightforward manner, and will be brought 
The type is large and plain. The apt er ee “tte The etose of the United within the comprehension of the students who are capable of pursuing any studies dealing 
selections of verse render this an ee ck dori ‘Hatetoi wore. whick witt compel the with such subjects as Economics, Government, Morals, and Legislation. It will direct atten- 
States becomes, in Mrs. Wilson's hands, Just esti. ig deseinc + ta events in the country's tion to the chief practical problems of morals and expediency that are arising from the growth 
child to associate each happy season of the year with its appropriate even é. and complications of modern social life. 
story. 
Tremont Building. Boston. 66 Fifth Avenue. New York. 
CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. | 
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Delicious 
Drink 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
“When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond 
anything | know of in the form of 
medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, KR. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
September 29-October 1: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Asociation, Montpelier. 
October 1: New England Conference of Edu- 
cational Workers (Music Dept.), Boston. 
October 13, 14: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association, New Haven. 
October 21: Franklin County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Greenfield, Mass. 
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December 27-29: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka. 
NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


WATERVILLE. The fourth annual 
meeting of the Josselyn Botanical Society 
in Maine was largely attended August 30 
in this city. This society is four years old, 
and now numbers 250 members. It was 
formed in Portland. Many prominent 
men from every part of the state were in 
attendance and took part in the exercises. 

BIDDEFORD. Professor William G. 
Lord, for forty years principal of Liming- 
ton Academy, died August 29, aged seventy 
years. His son, George D., is a professor 
in Dartmouth College. 

PORTLAND. The New England Gal- 
laudet convention of the deaf held itsclos- 
ing session in this city August 30. Presi- 
dent Crane of Hartford, Conn., read a 
strong paper on “Compulsory Education of 
the Deaf,” urging that every state should 
compel deaf children to attend school, on 
the ground that they, more than any other 
class, need and are profited by an educa- 
tion. These officers were elected: Presi- 
dent. J. E. Crane, Hartford, Conn.: vice- 
president, A. L. Carlisle, Bangor; secre- 
tary, F. W. Bigelow, Chelsea, Mass.: 
treasurer, H. M. Fairman, Hartford. 
Conn. On Thursday, September 1, 


the Maine Wellesley Association held 
its annual meeting at Riverton park, 
Portland. The following-named  offi- 
cers were elected: President, Mrs. 
Charles Fogg, °§4, Portland: vice- 


president, Miss Thompson, ’87, Topsham; 
recording secretary, Miss Peaks, ’96, 
Dover: corresponding secretary, Miss 
Cloudman, South Windham; treasurer, 
Miss Stevens, Lewiston: executive com- 
mittee, Miss Lord, Miss Helen Hunt, ’98, 
Mrs. Bartlett; toast mistress for 99, Miss 
Norton, °99, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
EXETER. Professor Bradbury Cilley 


has been teacher of Greek in Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy for more than forty years. 


He was born in Nottingham, N. H.. edu- 
cated in the public schools of Exeter. 


Phillips Exeter Academy, and Harvard 


Write to J. R. Watson, general passen- 
ger agent of the Fitchburg railroad. Bos- 
ton, for circular giving full particulars of 
Hoosac tunnel excursion of September 17. 


University, where he graduated, at the 
head of his class, in 1858. “These faets are 
recalled by the honor which the alumni of 
Phillips Exeter Academy are about to con- 
fer upon Professor Cilley by presenting to 
the academy his portrait, recently painted 
by Robert Gordon Hardie. The presenta- 
tion will be made at the opening of the 
next term. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Physical training is to re- 
ceive special attention this year. A new 
order of exercises, providing for several 
features that are new to the schools, writ- 
ten by Hartvig Nissen, acting director in 
physical training, has been adopted by the 
committee on physical training. This will 
introduce into the schools a schedule of 
games with balls, beanbags, etc., intended 
to develop a quick and responsive mind. 
Ten minutes of the forenoon session will 
be devoted to instruction in the Swedish 
movement, and during about six minutes 
each afternoon the pupils will have the use 
of the schoolrooms for marching and for 
games. The yards will be used for the 
marching and games exercises when that 
is more convenient. The Ling system was 
introduced through the school teachers in 
Boston in 1888, when Mrs. Mary Hemen- 
way provided free instruction in the Ling 
system which was given by the late Baron 
Nils Possey who afterward established a 
private gymnasium. In 1891 the system 
was inaugurated in the public schools. 
Dr. Edward M. Hartwell was then the di- 
rector in physical training, with Hartvig 
Nissen as assistant. There is a plan to in- 
stall in the grammar schools a set of Swed- 
ish apparatus, such as a stall-bar, a 
“boon,” or horizontal bar, a _ balance 
board, ete. When these are ready for use, 
the physical training will be practically 
the same as it is in the high school for 
girls: the course is only a little further 
advanced in the high schools. In Sweden 
and Norway the advanced course, now 
adopted for the schools of Boston, has been 
used in the public schools for more than 
thirty years. Even the private schools 
are compelled by law to adopt the entire 
system, the games as well as the gymnastic 
exercises, and nearly all the other Euro- 
pean countries have awakened to a recog- 
nition of the value of the Ling system.—— 
Father W. G. Read Mullan, late professor 
of rhetoric in Holy Cross College, Wor- 
cester, is the newly-elected president of 
Boston College. Sixty-three new stu- 
dents entered at the opening of the fall ses- 
sion, September 6.——-Arrangements have 
been made for a course of free lectures on 
Sunday evenings in September in the 
Young Men’s Christian Union by Rev. A. 
D. Mayo, D. D., who has just returned from 
his eighteenth annual tour of the South. 
His observations have, in years past, 
afforded large audiences much pleasure. 
His general topic will be, ‘“‘Four New De- 
partures in American Life,’”’ the special 
subjects being: “A New Departure in 
Religion’; “The American People Making 
a Church”; New Departure in Educa- 
tion’: “The American People Schooling 
Itself’; “A New Departure in Labor”; 
“The American People at Work”; “A New 
Departure in Government”; ‘‘The Sover- 
eign People Creating a Republican Na- 
tion.” The full bench of the supreme 
court have decided that the city treasurer 
of Boston is the lawful custodian of the 
“Ben Franklin fund.” Franklin, who 
died 108 years ago, gave, by his will, 1,000 
pounds in trust to the city of Boston (then 
only a town), “for the benefit of its inhabi- 
tants, for the erection and equipment of 
the Franklin Trades school.”” This thou- 
sand pounds has accumulated, and now 
amounts to $322,000. The change of the 
town to a city, and the necessary change 
of the officers of government, created some 
doubts as to the legal guardian of said 
fund, under the will. This question has 
now been settled. 

Henry T. Bailey, art agent of the state 
board of education, has been appointed by 
Secretary of State William R. Day as ‘fa 
delegate on the part of the United States 
to the International Congress of Public 


A Maiden’s Dream. 


Thousands of young 
women dream 
day-dreams of the 
youthful hero and 
_ husband that 
is to lead them 
to the altar 
of wed - lock — 
dreams that are 
fated never to 
come true be- 
cause of the 
ill-health of the 
fair dreamer. 
Young heroes 
now-a-days are 
hard - headed 
rather than 
hard - hearted. 
~ They know 
from reading and hearsay that a young 
woman who suffers from weakness and dis- 
ease in a womanly way cannot well prove a 
happy, helpful, amiable wife and mother. 

Physicians tell young men that weakness 
and disease of the feminine child-begetting 
organism make women sickly, nervous 
and despondent in spite of the best of nat- 
ural dispositions. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription makes these organs strong, 
healthy, vigorous and elastic. It fits for 
wifehood and motherhood. It allays in- 
flammation, heals ulceration and soothes 
pain. It tones and steadies the nerves. 
It does away with the qualms of the period 
of expectancy and makes baby’s advent 
easy and almost painless. It frees mater- 
nity of peril. It insures the newcomer’s 
health. Dr. Pierce is an eminent and skill- 
ful physician, who, during his thirty years’ 
experience as chief consulting physician 
to the great Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical 
Institute, at Buffalo, N. Y., has treated 
thousands of women. He will answer 
letters from women free. 

Very many women who have become 
happy, healthy wives and mothers through 
the use of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion have permitted their experiences, 
names, addresses and photographs to be 
printed in Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser. This great home med- 
ical work used to cost $1.50. Now it is ‘ree. 
It coutains 1,008 pages and over 300 illustra- 
tions. Several chapters are devoted to the 
reproductive physiology of women. For 
a paper-covered copy send 21 one-cent 
stamps, fo cover mailing only, to the 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
Ruffalo. N. Cloth bhindine. 2 stamns 


Art, which is to meet at Brussels Septem- 
ber 24-28, 1898, for the purpose of examIn- 
ing and discussing all questions concern- 
ing public art.” 

* BRIDGEWATER. The normal school 
is filled to its utmost capacity. Never has 
it had such a strain put upon its equip- 
ment as now, and never was the standard 
of admission so high. There were 178 
applicants, all of whom would have been 
admitted a few years ago, but this year 
only 131 of the best were accepted. 
Even this is one of the largest classes in 
the history of the school. There are now 
many highly-educated teachers who are 
entering as special students for the best 
professional work. 

SALEM. The public schools in this city 
opened September 6 with but few changes 
in the corps of teachers. The high school 
class numbers about 200, the largest in the 
history of the school. 

SPRINGFIELD. The new high school 
building is occupied for the first time this 
fall. The contractors were obliged to 
make special efforts to finish the work be- 
fore the day for opening the school. 

LONGMEADOW. This town is about 
to erect anew schoolhouse, with seating 
capacity and recitation rooms sufficient to 
accommodate all, and with all modern im- 
provements. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. The faculty of 
Williams College has decided to make the 
Von Vechten prize of $70, for excellence in 
extemporaneous speaking, competitive, 
rather than having it awarded by vote of 
the students. That plan has been unsat- 
isfactory. The competitors will all be 
seniors, unless there are not enough from 
that class to make the required number. 
In that case the juniors will be given the 
opportunity to take part. 


EDUCATORS AND 


BRAIN WORKERS 


from all parts of the world use and commend 


A Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


for the RELIEF and PREVENTION of ALL WEAKNESSES 
resulting from overwork and anxiety. 
and nerves exactly what they need for their nutrition and 
GBA normal action, and will help any case of mental and nervous 
er exhaustion. Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet? 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white 
powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and 
wheat germ formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty 
years ago. 


It gives active brain 


It contains no narcotic. 


Prepared only by 56 West 25th St., New York. 
If not found at &® druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure — the best remedy known for coidln the head, sore, throat, and influenza. 


It does not contain cocame, morphine, nor narcotic of any description. 


By mail 50 cents. 


BEVERLY. During the vacation ex- 
tensive changes have been made in the 
high school building, making provision for 
the storing .of bicycles and two additional 
recitation rooms. 

Great Barrington and Lenox, two 
wealthy towns in Berkshire county, have 
united in forming a union district, and 
have elected G. C. Fisher, formerly of Paw 
tucket, R. I., to the superintendency. 

Superintendent Barber of Valley Fa}js 
R. L., goes to the Westminster, Princeton. 
and Sterling district as superintendent, (;. 
R. Pinkham, the former superintendent. 
having accepted the principalship of th 
Great Barrington high school. 

The position of superintendent of Val|: y 
Falls has been filled by the appointment cf 
Clarence H. Dempsey of Fitchburg. \; 
Dempsey is a graduate of Brown Univer- 
sity with highest honors, taught in Fitch, 
burg, and studied in Europe. 

Superintendent E. L. Curtiss resigns tli 
superintendency at Hingham and Cohass { 
to take up the practice of law. His posi- 
tion has been filled by the election of Ne|- 
son G. Howard, superintendent at Norih- 
boro, while this latter position has been 
filled by the selection of Professor Palmer, 
formerly of Leicester Academy, and dur- 
ing the summer appointed to the South- 
bore high school. 

Professor W. E. Cate, for three years 
principal of the Littleton high school, has 
accepted the position of associate principal 
of the re-organized Leicester Academy and 
high school. H. T. Rich takes the Little 
ton high school. 

Aver and West Boylston have united to 
form superintendency§ district, and 
elected A. P. Irving, who comes from the 
Rockland, Me., superintendency. 

The Rockland, Me., position has been 
filled by the choice of Frank H. Hill, late 
superintendent at South Portland, Me. 

Principal Allen C. Cummings of tlie 
Ayer high school for the past three years 
takes the department of history and 
mathematics at the St. Johnsbury Acad- 
emy, Vermont. 

Robert J. Fuller of East Westmoreland, 
N. H., comes to the Ayer high school, 
graduating at Brown University last June, 
and having heen sub-master of the East 
Providence high school. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The dedication of the state normal 
school September 7 was one of the leading 
events of the year in the state. This is 
undoubtedly the best normal school build- 
ing in America or in the world. There are 
much more extended normal school plants, 
but probably none under one roof can 
match this. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW BRITAIN. Superintendent G. A 
Stuart and his wife and daughter will have 
the sympathy of the fraternity in view of 
the recent death of Sergeant Fred Stuart, 
an only son, who died of yellow fever at 
Santiago. They have recently returned 
from Gardiner, Me., where they spent 
their vacation. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. A very unsatisfactory 
state of school affairs exists under the new 
charter, which threatens a deficiency in 
salary funds for Manhattan Borough. 
Half a million of dollars may be lost, and 
Manhattan, Richmond, and Queens be 
made to contribute to the funds of Brook 
lyn. This is considered unfair. Corpo- 
rate schools are also likely to receive 
much more than is their due. 

It is understood that the Forest preserve 
board of New York state will consent to 
the purchase of 30,000 acres of forest land 
in the Adirondack region, to be turned 
over to Cornell University for thirty years 
for experimenting in forest preservation 
and cultivation. This department in the 


Sratre or Onto, Ciry or ToLepo, 
Lucas Counry. 
Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, and 
that said firni will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each:and every 
case of-catarrh that cannot be cured )b} 
the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. A. W. GLEASON, 
[Seal] Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 
F. 5. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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university will be known as the New York 
College of Forestry, and will have consid- 
erable latitude for its range of operations. 
(‘pon the success of this enterprise de- 
pends the answer to the question, Will 
the state purchase the 1,800,000 acres of 
Adirondack forest still unpurchased? If 
that proves a source of income, this also 
will be secured, Business men look upon 
the enterprise as decidedly practical. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. It is an interesting fact, 
under the circumstances, that the women 
teachets appointed by the board of educa- 
tion at their last meeting received posi- 
tions averaging higher in rating and in 
salary than the men appointed at the same 
time. Seventeen high school teachers 
were elected, of whom five were women. 

Superintendent Andrews has declared 
himself in favor of parental schools. He 
says: “Not only must every child who 
wants it be given a seat all day in school, 
but every child who does not want it must 
be made to take it. In other words, com- 
pulsory education is indispensable to the 
welfare of modern civilized society.’’—— 
The University Press is one of the im- 
portant features of the Chicago Univer- 
sity. It has a department of purchase and 
supply, Which collects all books, appa- 
ratus, and other materials needed for the 
university, and a department of publica- 
tion, which issues ten journals covering 
various fields of intellectual activity. N. 
Arden Flood of Meadville, Pa., has been 
elected director of this press.——The city 
school enrollment for 1898-99 is 15,000 
more pupils than at the opening a year 
ago. There will be more than 250,000 
pupils, under the instruction and manage- 
ment of some 6,000 teachers. Several new 
school buildings have been completed and 
others repaired. If there is any over- 
crowding in the schools, it will be in the 
primary departments. Superintendent 
\ndrews has given it out emphatically 
that nepotism in the public schools must 
end, and furnished an object lesson that 
will be remembered. The position of as- 
sistant supervisor of drawing was vacant. 
\mong the candidates for this vacancy 
was the son of the present supervisor. 
lie had taken the examination and passed 
with a high average. His name was ap- 
proved by the assistant superintendent, 
bul Dr. Andrews named another man who 
had the next highest standing, giving the 
reason named above. 

KVANSTON. Professor Joseph Emer- 
son, the noted American Hellenist, who 
has been for fifty years the occupant of 
the chair of Greek in Beloit College, is 
very ill at his home in Evanston. Pro- 
fessor Emerson was graduated from Yale 
University. He is a cousin of Ralph 
Waldo Emersen. His father, Rev. Ralph 
Emerson, was for a quarter of a century 
a teacher in Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. 

The marriage of E. C. Hewitt and Helen 
IX. C. Raisley at Normal on August 31 was 
a social event of much interest to the edu- 
cational fraternity. 


MICHIGAN, 

Hon. J. E. Hammond, superintendent 
public instruction of Michigan, has re- 
cently issued a pamphlet setting forth 
many items of interest relative to text- 
books in use in Michigan, pertaining to 
cost of books, cost to pupils, cost of free 
text-books in the country and city schools, 
ete., ete., thereby graphically placing be- 
fore the people of Michigan the relative 
advantages of (1) Text-books as ordi- 
narily purchased; (2) Text-books, uni- 
form in character; and (3) Free text- 
hooks, all of which methods are being con- 
sidered in the state. The data are gath- 
ered from prominent educators, school offi- 
cers, ete., of the state, and compared with 
similar systems in other states. 


A Stereopticon at Half Price! 


Owing to the rapid development of our 
ACETYLENE GAS GENERATOR busi- 
ness, we are CLOSING OUT our Stere- 
opticon Department, embracing Electric 
Are Lamps, Stereopticons, Magic Lanterns 
and Slides ina great variety. 

Send for “ bargain ’’ circular, also infor- 
mation about ACETYLENE GAS. 


J. B. COLT & CO, Dept. E4, 


3 to7 West 29th St.. - New York. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


"| TORN LEAVES sorner rou 


Use HOLDEN’S TRANSPARENT PAPER quick ! = It stops i 


LOOSENED LEAVES annoy you2 


Try HOLDEN’S SELF. BINDERS at once! They fasten them in firmly. 


SO/LED SCHOOL BOOKS °” 


HOLDEN’S BOOK COVERS removes the objection = Keeps books clean 


All the above articles comprise the 


Volden Syyster 


—" 


ected to by the Pupils when you transfer them at 
beginning of new term ? 


and neat. 


cy Preserving Books’”’ 


AND SAVES THE TAXPAYERS MONEY! 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 


Samples Free = address 


Box 648. 


MINNESOTA. 

The following appointments have been 
made in the faculty of the Gustavus Adol- 
phus College at St. Peter for next year: A. 
A. Stromberg, who is at present in Ger-- 
many, to succeed Dr. J. S. Carlson; Miss 
Ella Peterson as instructor in the musical 
department; Miss Medara Anderson as in- 
structor in elocution and physical culture. 

Professor C. At Phelps of St. Paul, A. 
Grindeland of Warren, and G. B. Ward of 
Alexandria, the committee from the state 
normal school board in regard to the pro- 
posed fifth normal at Duluth, have $5,000 
which they will expend in having the site 
prepared for buildings, and in obtaining 
plans for the building. The site is said to 
be “beautiful for situation,” in the easterne 
part of the hilly city. The next legisla- 
ture, which meets this winter, is expected 
to appropriate funds to put up enough 
buildings at least to start the school. 

The presidency of the Winona state nor- 
mal, made vacant by the resignation of 
President Irwin Shepard to become perma- 
nent secretary of the N. EF. A., is causing 
the normal board no little uneasiness. 
There are now three formal open candi- 
dates: Albert W. Rankin, inspector of 
state graded schools; Professor Charles 
W. Cooper of Northfield, librarian and pro- 
fessor of history and political economy in 
Carlton college; Frank W. Weld, superin- 
tendent of the Stillwater city schools. 
President Livingston C. Lord of the Moor- 
head state normal was mentioned for the 
place, but the normal board thought it not 
a good precedent to transfer from one 
school to another, and the Moorhead peo- 
ple also very strongly objected to let Presi- 
dent Lord go. There is a feeling that ad- 
mits of no doubt amongst the school men 
of the state that it will not be necessary to 
go outside of the state to find a man for the 
position. 

The politicians, or some anti-women 
men in Minneapolis, are trying to get Mrs. 
Crays off the school board; the Minne- 
apolis Journal has taken up the fight im 
her behalf, and, from the opinions printed 
therein, it looks as if she will certainly 
win. She has been president of the board 
the past year, and has displayed splendid 
executive ability. Professor Willis West 
of the history department of the univer- 
sity is also being mentioned for one of the 
three vacant places on the board. 

The state normal school board, at a 
meeting held in St. Paul on the sixteenth 
of August, accepted the resignation of 
President Irwin Shepard of the Winona 
normal school, but failed to agree upon his 
successor, 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The superintendent of education, Mr. 
Mayfield, has arranged for a_ state 
teachers’ institute this year at the state 
capital. This is now in session. The di- 
rector is E. L. Hughes, superintendent of 
schools, Greenville. There are associated 
with him as lecturers and instructors quite 
a number of the leading educators in the 
state. 

The people of South Carolina who have 
the interests of their state at heart are 
watching with much interest the election 
of state superintendent of education. It 
must be explained to our Northern friends 
that in South Carolina state officers, in- 
cluding the superintendent of education, 
are virtually elected in the Democratic 
primary, as there is almost never any Op- 
position to the Democratic candidates, 


The Hoosac tunnel was first proposed 
in 1819. You can visit it on September 17 
for $2.00 if you take the Fitchburg rail- 
road popular excursion. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Among the candidates are W. A. Brown of 
Marion and John J. MacMahon of Colum- 
bia. The present incumbent, W. D. May- 
field, has many friends in the state, 


ALABAMA. 

Dr. John O. Turner, state superintendent 
of education, has issued a circular giving 
the educational status of the state from 
1855, when the school system was organ- 
ized, to 1895. The school fund at first 
amounted to $237,515.39. There were then 
145,588 pupils in the state. In 1896 there 
was contributed from all sources $657,- 
516.64, to which must be added local 
mtinicipal appropriations and money paid 
by patrons of public and private schools. 
There are 4,663 schools for white, and 2,283 
schools for colored pupils, with 194,892 
white and 113,015 colored pupils, with 
2,666 colored teachers. 

PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 

The state normal school, Greeley, Dr. Z. 
X. Snyder, president, has added materially 
to its already strong faculty. Dr. John W. 
Hall, a thoroughly equipped specialist, 
who is well trained for professional work 
by the best study in this country and at 
Jena, has come to Greeley, as has Dr. 
Louise M. Hannum, a graduate of the 
Fredonia, N. Y., normal school and of 
Wellesley. Miss Hannum did post- 
graduate work at Cornell, where she took 
her Ph.D. in history and psychology. Her 
varied and successful experience has in- 
cluded a year as professor of English in 
Wellesley. 

NEVADA. 

Nevada has taken a long step in advance 
by issuing, through the state superintend- 
ent, Hon. H. C. Cutting, a ‘Teachers’ 
Manual and Uniform Course of Study,” a 
document that has no superior in its line 
in any state of the union. Mr. Cutting has 
treated the work of each grade and of each 
subject by grades, and his outlines are so 
clear, his directions so definite, his treat- 
ment so professional that the work of the 
entire state will be brought up to a high 
state of perfection, and teachers can get A 
No. 1 results with less waste of energy than 
they could do aimless work without such 
efficient leadership, as this manual indi- 
cates. Few states have been so fortunate 
in the direct care of all educational inter- 
ests. 


CUBA. 


We are now interested to learn the edu- 
cational condition of the Spanish colonies 
that are in the possession of the United 
States. From the report of the Federal 
Bureau of Education published in 1890, we 
learn that less than two and ahalf per 
cent. of the population of Cuba attended 
the public schools during any portion of 


To insert a pointed 
instrument and eject 
the pen from the 
H ! ? ' holder, to prevent the 

ink from flowing back 
into the holder and 
soiling the fingers, 


2 Samples on receipt 

WHAT m of return postage. 

tr Ask for Vertical Pens 
FOR ? & No. 37. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
450 Broome Street, New York. N. Y. 


T h i 
Teachers Wanted | 


rium Building, Chicage, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


the year, and, including pupils in the 
private schools, the percentage was only 
three and three-fourths per cent. These 
figures do not show the character of the in- 
struction, but the small expenditure for 
schools indicate that only the most ele- 
mentary instruction could be given. In 
three of the six provinces of the island— 
Havana, Puerto Principe, and Pinar del 
Rio—illiteracy is alarming. In the first 
province named only 47 whites and 15 
colored out of every 100 could read and 
write; in the second province, 44 whites 
and 28 colored; and in the third province, 
17 whites and 38 colored out of every 100. 
This is a specimen of Spanish education in 
Cuba, and doubtless the condition is still 
worse in Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
The American school must follow the 
American flag. 


Inductive Questions and Tables in U. 8. Hist. 
and Civil Gov't create interest, research, and thought. 
Recommended by school examiners and teachers every 
where. So outlined to be used with any text-book. Me 
Kinley’s Adin'n included. $2.00 per doz., single copy 
(Order enough for class use.) “ Enclosed find order for 
1 1-2 dozen more copies. Kook gives universal satisfac 
tion.”’— H. Suur?, Supt., West Bedford, 0. 

Monthly Report Cards, good for entire year, 
adapted to the “ tetter” or “ per cent.” system of grad 
ing. Printed to order (100 or more, le. each). Sample 
cards free. R BENNETT & Co., Westerville, 


To Professors of 
Physics and Chemistry. 


Broken glass apparatus neatly repaired ; new 
a ye made to order according to drawings ; 
X-Ray supples furnished; old tubes exhausted. 

All work done at reasonable rates by experts in 
glass-blowing for science work. 


KIRMAYER & OELLING, 
17 Bromfield St., . . Boston, Mass, 


A.W. FABER. 


Manufactory established 1761. 


Lead Pencils, Colored Pencils, 
Slate Pencils, Writing Slates, 
Steel Pens, Gold Pens, Inks, 
Pencil Cases in Silver and Gold, 
Stationers’ Rubber Goods, Rulers, 
Colors and Artists’ Materials. 


Send 15 cts, for samples, mentioneng this paper. 


—— 


78 Reade Street, 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas, 


SUMMER TERMS: Monteagle, Cumberland 
Mountain, Tenn., in July; Boston, Mass. 
in August. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s 
ground principle, that where a method aiins to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true pee ofart. Onthe contrary, where vocal 
expression is studied as a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 
plex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 
The Outiook (from a review of the books of S. S. Curry, 
Ph.D., President of the School). 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
Leland T. Powers says have given the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 

Specimen copy of Expression, a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 


Address, 
SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


w" EN corresponding with our advertisers 
please mention this journal. 
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right book is irresistible. 
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THE BEST BOOKS 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


FFF 


ITH the best books, a teacher’s work is already half 
A combination of the right teacher and the 


To get the best results, every teacher should use 
some of the following books : — 


THE BEST BOOKS ON ELOCUTION 


“Practical Elocution ” 


By J. W. Snoremaker, A. M. 


The practical, common-sense character 
of this book has given it the largest sale 
on record of any similar work. 

Most books on Elocution set forth some 
individual system. An elocutionist em- 
ploys a method of his own; he gainsa 
reputation, and he writes a book which 
embodies that method. 

Not so with ‘* Practical Elocution.” It 
is the fruit of actual classroom experience 
—a practical, common-sense treatment of 
the whole subject. It can be as success- 
fully used by the average teacher of 
reading as by the trained elocutionist. 


300 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. 


*“ Advanced Elocution ” 


By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER. 


The best ideas of such writers on ex- 
pression as Darwin, Delsarte, Rush, 
Engel, Brown, Austin, and other authors 
are in this work arranged and adapted to 
meet the needs of the student of the 
‘** New Elocution.” 

Vocal gymnastics, breathing, inflection, 
time, pitch, volume, movement, tone, 
color, cadence,—all these and many 
other points are treated in ‘* Vocal Ex- 


pression.”” The other divisions, ‘* Verbal 
Expression”’ and ‘* Visible Expression,” 
are treated with equal thoroughness; and 
the selections for practice include the 
best literature from the leading authors. 


400 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. 


THE BEST LANGUAGE HANDBOOKS 


“Slips of Speech” 


By Joun H. Becurer. 


‘* Propose” and ‘‘ purpose.” To pro- 
pose is to set before the mind for consid- 
eration; to purpose is to intend. ‘‘I 
propose sending my son to college” 
should be, ‘‘I purpose,” ete. I propose 
that you go to college, my son.” ‘* Thank 
you, father: I accept the proposal.” 


The above illustrates the method of 
this capital little book. 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


Handbook of “ Pronunciation” 


By Joun H. Becuren. 


This admirable work is comprehensive, 
yet very compact. The words are given 
in three columns — first unmarked; then 
with the pronunciation indicated in the 
simplest way, then with each word critic- 
ally marked, every silent letter omitted, 
and every vowel inflected. Proper and 
fureign words are included. 

For quickly answering puzzling ques- 
tions itis invaluable. For classroom or 
private use. 

Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


THE BEST BOOKS OF POPULAR SCIENCE 


Astronomy: 
The Sun and His Family” 


By MacNain Wricur. 


Why is the sky blue? What is the 
name of the first planet flung off by the 
sun? Whyis Mars red? This little book 
answers these and a thousand other ques- 
tions. ‘The fascinating story of the sun 
—the centre of our system —and of the 
heavens is here so told that a child may 


understand. 
Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


* Botany: 
The Story of Plant Life” 


By Junta MacNark 


Did you know that roots grow from 


stems, not stems from roots? This con- 
tradiction of a popular fallacy is ex- 
plained, and much else that is very inter- 
esting to know. 

** A guide-book to the way,’’ the learner 
is led on in the most interesting manner, 
step by step, to a larger knowledge of the 
beautiful and curious in plant life. 

Cloth binding,’ 50 cents. 


THE BEST BOOKS OF CLASSIC STORY 


“The Story of the Iliad” 


“The Story of the Odyssey” 


“The Story of the Aeneid” 


mentary reading. 


Each, $1.25. 
rhese three bouks give to young readers all the prominent features 


of the great epics of Homer aud Virgil, in simple prose form and in 
language that makes them delightful and instructive books for supple- 


Special Rates for Introduction 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
923 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


By Dr. Epwarv Brooks, A.M., 


Supt. of Philadelphia Public Schools. 
Profusely illustrated 
Handsomely bound 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The September Pall Mall Magazine has 
a paper by Carlyle Smythe, the friend and 
companion in his Australian travels of 
Samuel Clemens. The article is illus- 
trated by a series of the latest portraits of 
“Mark Twain.’ Other timely and inter- 
esting features in the September Pall Mall 
Magazine include: A picturesque descrip- 
tion of a battle under modern conditions, 
and with the latest munitions of war, by a 
young artillery officer; a tragic short story, 
entitled ‘“‘The Half-Caste,” by a Dutch 
authoress; an interesting account of uni- 
versity life; ‘‘“Mixed,” an amusing short 
story by W. L. Alden; and the third of J. 
Holt Schooling’s ingenious articles on the 
incidence of ‘“Crime.’’ There are several 
stories by well-known writers, many full- 
page plates and illustrated poems. The 
frontispiece is an exquisite etching after 
Meissonier’s celebrated picture, ‘The Sen- 
tinel.”” Price, $3.00 a year. New York: 
The Pall Mall Magazine, Astor Court 
Building. 


-~+Pen and pencil have combined to make 
Outing for September a masterpiece of 
pictures by land and sea, and a very 
treasure house of useful knowledge to 
those who love to live in or linger over the 
never-fading charms of Mother Nature. 
Its hunting and fishing stories range from 
“Elk in the Rockies”’ to ‘Squirrels in Vir- 
ginia’ and ‘Ducking on the St. Clair 
Flats,” and from “Bass Fishing in Lake 
Emile” to ‘“‘“How to Catch Swordfish.’’ Its 
yachting embraces the new ‘‘Knockabout 
Cruising’; ‘Racing with a Fifty-one- 
Footer’; and “The Yarn of the Yampa in 
the Baltic.’”’ Its travel comprises one of 
nature’s links in the lovely Isle of Wight 
and the Cotswolds in merrie middle Eng- 
land. 

—Several striking articles distinguish 
the September Ladies’ Home Journal, the 
most prominent being one by Professor J. 
H. Gore about the coronation of Queen 
Wilhelmina of Holland, which gives a 
clear and new idea of her life and charac- 
teristics. Mrs. Rorer, in a capital chapter 
on lunches for school children, and other 
regular contributors provide the usual 
strong features which have made ther 
names household words. Philadelphia: 
The Curtis Publishing Company. Price, 
$1.00 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


The New World tor September; terms, $3.00 a 
year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The Sanitarian for September; terms, $4.00 a 
year. New York. 

Self Culture for Sept*»mber; terms, $100 a year. 
Akron, O.: The Werner Company. 

Educational Review for September; terms, $5.00a 
year. New York. 

The Treasury for September; terms, $2.50 a year. 
New York. 


LOW RATES TO THE WEST. 

If you are going West, inquire about 
rates via the Nickel Plate road, and you 
will find that they are lower than via other 
lines. The service is unexcelled, consist- 
ing, as it does, of three fast express trains 
in each direction, daily, between Buffalo, 
Erie, Cleveland, Fostoria, Fort Wayne, 
and Chicago. The trains are made up of 
modern day coaches, brilliantly lighted by 
the celebrated ‘‘Pintsch” gas, heated by 
steam, and provided with marble lava- 
teries, while the sleeping cars are of the 
latest pattern. Colored porters are in 
charge of day coaches on through trains to 
look after the comfort of passengers, and 
especially the ladies and children. The 
dining car service, as well as that of the 
meal stations, is rapidly gaining a national 
reputation for excellence. Close connec- 
tion is made at Chicago with the trains of 
all Western roads, and all trains of the 
Nickel Plate road now arrive at and depart 
from the Van Buren St. Union passenger 
station, which has long been regarded as 
the most convenient station in Chicago. 
Through buffet vestibuled Wagner sleep- 
ing cars are run every day between Bos- 
ton and Chicago via Fitchburg, West 
Shore, and Nickel Plate roads, while con- 
nection is made with all others roads in 
New England. 

For information, tickets, sleeping car 
reservations, etc., call upon your nearest 
ticket agent, or address F. W. Tibbetts, N. 
Kk. P. A., Nickel Plate road, 258 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. sepl-6t 


The Hoosac tunnel cost over $20,000,000, 
but you can visit it for $2.00 if you take 
the Fitchburg railroad popular excursion 
of September 17, 


WHAT TO SEE IN THE MOUNTAINS 
ON THE LOW RATES. 


That the mountain regions of Northern 
New Hampshire are famous is evidenced 
by the thousands of visitors who annually 
seek the section for a season of recreai 
and rest. It matters not to what portion 
of the mountain region you go, for you wi|| 
never be dissatisfied, as the variety and ex- 
tent of scenic attractions is unlimited and 
your expectations, no matter how ambi- 
tious, are more than . .lfilled. 

Several hundred square miles of. moun- 
tain peaks comprise the White mountain 
region, and of the score of resorts located 
in its midst, space permits mention of })yt 
a few of the largest. 

Many consider the vicinity of Dixville 
Notch the most beautiful part of the White 


hills. The view of the surrounding terrj- 
tory is very beautiful, for lakes, moun- 
tains, brooks, and ravines are every where 
around, making an interesting landscape. 
In the Franconia region one finds many 
odd, though beautiful, attractions. There 
the Old Man of the Mountain stands guard 
over a galaxy of wild, though particular|, 
impressive, bits of nature work. There is 
Cannon mountain, and Eagle Cliffs, and 
Mt, Lafayette, and Agassiz, and Cleveland, 
while a short way off is Cherry mountain, 
The Twins, and the Presidential range, 
while natural curiosities like The Basin, 
The Flume, The Pool, and Echo lake and 
Profile lake are well worth visiting. 
Then, of course, all who go to the moun- 
tains want to visit the Wonderland of New 
England, as that famous mountain pass, 
Crawford’s Notch, is termed. Everything 
there is in its primeval state, and charm- 
ing cascades, rushing forest stream, and 
gigantic mountains make it the ideal place 
for the tourist, as well as the one seeking 
rest. 

Fabyans, in the very heart of the moun- 
tains, with Mt. Pleasant and Twin hard by, 
is in a region replete in alluring features, 
and one needs but a visit there to make 
him a mountain’ enthusiast. Mount 
Washington is the highest of any of the 
White mountains, and its summit is 
reached by a railroad. The journey occu- 
pies nearly two hours, and there is not a 
moment but what is interesting, and the 
outlook is something grand. Jefferson is 
a pretty place, and the same can also be 
said of Whitefield and Lancaster. Beth- 
lehem and Maplewood have many leading 
characteristics, but perhaps the most 
famous of them all is its renowned atmo- 
sphere, which is particularly helpful to 
hay fever sufferers. Besides its gloricus 
sunsets, Sugar hill has from its location 
an unobstructed view extending ir.m 
Mount Washington on one side to Camel's 
Hump on Lake Champlain, and the moun- 
tains that border the Canadian shore of 
Memphremagog. North Conway and In- 
tervale and Bartlett and Glen and North 
Woodstock are equally attractive as 
pleasure resorts, and at any of them you 
will find excellent accommodations, for the 
mountain hotels are every one of thim 
models. 

Beginning September 10, and continuing 
until about the 8th of October, the Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad will place on sale at 
many of its leading stations reduced-rate 
tickets to all points in the mountains 
The choice of several routes will be al- 
lowed, and for information apply to any 
station ticket office. Send to the general 
passenger department, Boston & Maine 
railroad, Boston, for the book ‘What to 
See in the White Mountains.” 


IN RAILROAD CIRCLES. 

Edward A. Watson, son of General Pas- 
senger Agent J. R. Watson, of the Fitch- 
burg road, has been appointed New Eng- 
land passenger agent of the West Shore 
road, with office at 300 Washington street. 
He graduated from Williams College last 
year, and is the youngest man ever 4)- 
pointed to so important a position in ral 
road circles hereabouts, but then, he is b 
inheritance, judgment, and energy a bor! 
railroad man. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “soothing Syrup 34 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the guims, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, ana is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle, 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


: Title. 
The Classics for the Million 


The Tragedy.of a Widow’s Third.................... 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Waketield...... With notes by 
Tales of Discovery on the Pacific Slope.............. 
The Legal Revolution of 
Browning (Cambridge Edition)...................... 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Grey. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. $1.25° 
Andrews. “ 2.50 
Matthews. Charles Scribner's Sons, N. Y. 60 
Seawell. bg 60 
Hayley, Ph.D. Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.60 
Alexander[Ed.] * 1.25 
Wood. The Union Press, Phila. 50 
Benedict. R. L. Myers & Co., Harrisburg. 25 
Fall, LL.D. Irving P. Fox, Boston. 15 
Hudson. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 50 
Hood. The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Fran. — 
a Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. .50 
Holbrook. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 40 
Rice. American Book Co., N. Y. —_— 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


A correspondent who is spending his va- 
cation at this “Garden of the Gods,” allud- 
ing tothe fact that Americans are each 
year combining their vacation rest with 
some form of mental improvement, sug- 
gests that the national park be utilized for 
summer schools and open-air assemblies. 
He declares that it is a schoolhouse as 
well as a “garden of the gods.”” Nature 
has provided here a well-equipped univer- 
sity for the study, from the objects them- 
selves, of geology, mineralogy, hydrau- 
lics, pneumatics, chemistry, and a dozen 
other branches of classical knowledge, es- 
pecially those which pertain to the history 


of our globe. This collection of natural 
laboratories and scientific museums makes 
up the national park, and a summer school 
established here would earn a world-wide 
reputation. 


At the End of Your Journey you wil! find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 4lst and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


$2.00 to the Hoosac tunnel via the Fitch- 
burg railroad popular excursion of Sep- 
tember 17. Train leaves North Union sta- 
tion at 8.15 a. m. 


MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


Paper. Post-o 

American Journal ot Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher...... Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal.......... Denver, Col. 
Educational Journal ............. Toronto, Can, 
Educatonal NOWS.. Newark, Del. 
Educational Review.............. New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent......... Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indiana School Journal........... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Interstate Review. ......... «i... Danville, Il. 
Iowa Normal Monthly... ......... Dubuque, Iowa. 
Journal of Education............. Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Pedagogy.............. Binghamton, N.Y. 
Kindergarten Review............- Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator... ..-Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Schools............ssce0 Des Moines, Ia. 
Missouri School Journal...... ... Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Education..Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa. 
Primary Education............... Boston, Mass. 
PEAMAPY SCHOO). New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal............ Bloomington, Il. 
Ee 

| School Education..........+...-+. inneapolis, Minn. 
School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, Ill. 
Southern Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute............... New York, N. Y. 
0050.0 New York, N. Y, 
Texas School Journal............. Austin, Texas 

, Western School Journal.......... Topeka, Kansas, 

| “isconsin Journal of Education. Madison, Wis. 

Weatern Teaacher..... Milwaukee. Wis 
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Remainder of This Year Free 


For only $2.50, new subscribers can have the JOURNAL 


to this offer. 


CHICAGO 
203 Michigan Avenue 


oF FIFTY CENTS | 


Tell your friends of this liberal offer. 
_ subscriber who will send us only five of these 50-cent trial | 
_ subscriptions will have his own subscription advanced 
| 


_or Epucation weekly from the time their order is received 
| at this office until Jan. 1, 1900, provided reference is made 


Published weekly, at $2.50 a year 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


will be sent to new subscribers every week | 
from Sept. 1, 1898, to Jan. 1, 1899, | 


Any present 


Teachers Wante (2ist Year.) 8ST. Lovuts, Mo. 


A CHOICE of three desirable places does not often come to a teacher at once, but there are such instances 

in this Agency. Miss Mary E. Reid. a Cornell graduate of one year’s experience, came in here 
about the middle of Augustin despair. * You said you felt confident you could place me,” she began. * Yes. and Iam 
contident yet.” ‘ But it is almost time for schools to open.” ‘And just as t 1ey open come the sudden vacancies 
for which they must apply to Agencies.” *“* And you are sure you can place me?” “Not sure, but confident.” Soon 
the right ylace came. The superintendent of schools OF thought her the most promising, carried home her 
in Catskill eame here, looked over our candidates, credentials to show to his board, and wrote us the 
next Tuesday that she had been elected at 8600, Meantime the principal of the Little Falls high school had writ- 
ten for a science teacher, and asked us to have her meet bim here. She did so, and was elected also at Little Falls 
on the same Monday evening at a salary rising to $700. But alsoin the meantime a place in the Greater New 
York suddenly became hers at $1,000, and notice of her election in all three places came to her practi- THREE 
cally together. No place one day, and next week a Choice Of.............ccccescecccccecucccucceacccesucee 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION Anditorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teacher- who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
The largest Agency in the West. Branch Ufice: Des Moines, lowa. 


Introduces to Colleges, 

MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

and FORE! CN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuuton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


e. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 


1242 Twelfth 8t., Washington. 
4l4 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY stance 
tv HOME TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Needs teachers, as it does not knowingly recommend misfits. 


364 Washington St, 
BOSION, 


- 
SYRACUSE TEACHEKS’ AGHNCY. 
NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

— Kindergarten ; Primary (Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th grade) ; Grammar (5th, 6th, 7th, stl 
Wanted, Teachers — grade); Principals Ward, Village, District High School); Special, of ‘Drawing, 
Music, Penmanship, Commercial Branches, Manual Training, Physical Culture, 100 Normal and College 
Stenography. OUR FAITHFUL SERVICES Guarantee Satisfaction. | graduates wanted. 


The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 
P. I. MERRILL, Manager. TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


7Y with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for first-class positions. Write forinformation concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Fourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools. to 
Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers. | regard to your wants. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., ALBANY, N.Y. 


SOUTILWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Cumb. Presbyterian Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
The South and West Tuacuuns’ AGkNoY, Nashville, Tenn, does very suecesaful business 
in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


Wi n sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


. in every part of the country. 
Teachers 
AKRON, OHIO. 


set Street, Boston. 
Agency ” TOPEKA, KANSAS. WM. F. JARVIS, 


Manager. 


C\ CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency) KELLOGG’S. 


Oldest and best known in Maxson ot lainfield, N. J.» formerly a New 
‘ngland Supt., says that when he wants teachers 

3 East 14th St., New York, Last summer, at three different times, in compe- 
tition with other Bureaus, our recommendea candi- 
dates were elected at Plainfield for Drawing, Com- 


TEACH ERS’ AG ENCY mercial, and Sciences; total, $2,750. 


Bureau established | H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager 
OF RELIABLE nine years ago on the ' <i 


) 61 East Ninth St., 
American ana Foreign Teachers, Professors, and | recommendation plan. N. Y. CITY. 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Established 1860. 
Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
= ¥irTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), ations have weight with school oflciain 


NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU WHEN WRITING toour advertisers, please 
mention the “ Journal of Education.” 


BOSTON 
3 Somerset Street 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention this journal), 


Teachers who are willin g to devote a The Journal of Education is published 
Wanted, art of their spare time to soliciting : Dp 


orders for our Educational Publications, to write us weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 


for We pay wishes of a large majority of its subscrib- 
furnish all necessary INGLAND PUB.CO. | ers, it is sent regularly until definitely or- 
3 Somerset St., Boston. dered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
continued on expiration, if the subscriber 

so desires. Please send remittances by 
draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 
tered letter to the publishers, New Eng- 


SUBSCRIBERS to theJOURNAL 

can have theirsubscriptions ad- 

vanced siz months by sending a 

new yearly subscription. 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 


Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. | ‘and Publishing Company. 
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CLARENDON PRESS. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. 
A Drama. Large Edition. With Map. 
Seventh Edition. 12mo. Cloth. Reduced 
from 90 cents to 75 cents. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. 
School Edition. With Map. Fourth Edi- 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Map, 
by Henry Furneaux, M.A. Uniform 
with the “Annals” and the ‘‘Germania” 
of Tacitus, by the same editor. Demy. 
8vo. Cloth. $1.60. 


LIVES from Cornelius Nepos, Miltiades, 
Themistocles, Pausanias. 


tion. 12mo. Cloth. Reduced from 50 With Notes, Maps, Vocabularies, and 

cents to 40 cents. English Exercises, by Joun Barrow 

THE STUDENT’S CHAUCER. M.A. Extra Foolscap.  8vo. 
Stiff Covers. 40 cents. 


Being a complete edition of his works. 
Edited from numerous manuscripts, with 
Introduction and Glossarial Index, by 
Prof. W. W. Litt. D. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Reduced from $1.75 to $1.25. 


These Lives are published, not as an 
absolutely first reading book for begin- 
ners, but as a first introduction to the 
pages of a Latin Author, to suit the needs 
of such pupils as have learnt their Nouns 
and Verbs, and have gained some notion 
of the simple Rules of Concord. 


GEOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 
An Easy Introduction to Geometry for 
Young Learners, by Georcre M. Mincury, 


Just Published. 


THE PARALLEL PSALTER. 
Being the Prayer-Book Version of the 
Psalms and a New Version, arranged on 


opposite pages. With an Introduction F.R.S. Extra Foolscap. 8vo. Stiff 
and Glossaries by the Rev. S. R. Driver, Covers. 40 cents. 

D.D., Litt. D. 12mo. Cloth. Bevelled 

Boards. $1.50. ELEMENTARY ARCHITECTURE for 


Schools, Art Students, and General 


CORNELII TACITI VITA AGRICOLAE. 


Now Ready. 
Vol. XXX Education Series. 


Psychologic Foundations of Education 


AN ATTEMPT TO SHOW THE GENESIS OF 
THE HIGHER FACULTIES OF THE MIND. 


By WILLIAM T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., 


United States Commissioner of Education. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


A book by the distinguished editor of the International Educational Series on so impor- 
tant a subject as the title of this volume indicates has, since its announcement a year ago. 
been awaited with great interest by educators everyw here, and its appearance is a notable 
event in the history of pedagogical literature. ‘The work is not simply an inventory of the 
mental faculties, as many psychologies are, but is an attempt to show the psychological foun. 
dations of the more important educational factors in civilization and its schools, and it is 
treated in the masterly style of which the philosophical mind of its author is capable. Dr. 
Harris has shown, what no other writer has in so clear and practical a manner, the true re- 
lations of psycholog zy to the education of youth. He presents a psychology that shows how 
all the activities of life, social or otherwise, react on the child and the man to develop them. 
He shows the educative influences not only of school work, but of the family industrial oc- 
cupations, of play and work, of state, church, and of all national life. His book is a mas- 
terpiece of psychologic and pedagogic ai literature. 


D. & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS. 


Full series now ready. Published in yearly and half yearly numbers, with manual. Provide 


New Edition. Just Published. 


GESENIUS’ HEBREW GRAMMAR. 
As edited and enlarged by E. Kaurzscu, 
Professor of Theology in the University 


of Halle. Translated from the Twenty- 
fifth German Edition, by the late Rev. 


Readers. 

By Martin A. BuckKMASTER. 

Thirty-eight full-page Illustrations. 
tra Foolscap. 8vo. Cloth. $1.10. 


ESSAYS ON SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


With 
Ex- 


G. W. M.A. The Translation by 
Revised Adjusted to the Twenty- By Various vy 
sixth Edition by A. E. Cowrey, M. A. CuristorHeR Cookson, M.A. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. $5.25. 8vo. Paper Boards. $1.10. 


Send for Catalogue giving full list of Latin, Greek, German, 
French, and English Classics. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


AMERICAN BRANCH, 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, 


VER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


New York. 


S/LVER, BURDETT & COMPAN 


Approved Text-Books Methods. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
29-33 KE. 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


The Little Artist. 


a systematic course in art study in accordance with the most approved ideas of experts in all 
parts of the country. 


New Wyater Color Boxes 
New, Primary Material 
New Still Tife Objects 


We are about to publish for the Massachusetts Audubon Society two new WALL CHARTS for school- 
rooms, containing exquisite life-size pictures of birds in natural colors. 


Send for new circulars and price lists. 


The Prang Educational Company 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


The Science Series 


idited by Professor J. McKeen Carrerr, M.A. 
Ph.D., and F. E. Bepparp, M.A., F.R.S. 


By Professor A. C. 


Publishers. 


ONIVERSITY! 


Write for Catalogue, 
Price-List, 
Any Information. 


1.— THE STUDY OF MAN. 


HADDON, M.A., D.Se., M.R.I.A, Fully illustrated. 
43-47 East 10th * “A timely and useful yolume. ... The author wields 


a pleasing pen, and knows how to make the subject at- 
tractive. . The work is calculated to spread among its 
readers an attfaction to the science of anthropology. 
The author’s observ: itions are exe eedingly genuine, and 
his descriptions are vivid.”’—London Athenwum. 

“ Dr. Haddon’s work is systematic and exhaustive. ... 
The book is very valuable, and should be inevery private 
and public library.”—J/ournal of Education. 


2.—THE GROUNDWORK OF SCIENCE, A Study of 
Epistemology. By ST. GEORGE MIVART, F.R.S. 
8vo. $1.75. (Now ready.) 

3.—RIVERS OF NORTH AMERICA. A Reading 
Lesson for Students of Geography and Geology. 
By IsRAEL C, RUSSELL, Professor of Geology, Uni- 


COMPANY 


New Yorke 


N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
+++ Boston, Mass. 


ALL PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS OF GREEK 


wi LL USE THE BEST. 
The Beginner’s Greek Book. 


By IVORY FRANKLIN FRISBER, Ph.D. SAS 
‘* Lakes of North 


By MARION 


MACKENZIE. 


WHAT SKILLED EDUCATORS SAY: 
“By applying the principles of pedagogy, it isa great 


versity of Michigan; author of 
America,” Glaciers of North America,” ** Volea- 


” 


With an Introduction by CONSTANCE MACKENZIE DURHAM. 


THE “LITTLE ARTIST” is designed for the use of teachers in the Kindergarten, the Connecting 
Class, and in the lower grades of the Public School, It is a simple, practical bookof Water Color Work, 
and is made particularly attractive mm that it contains twelve colored plates of rare beauty, which are 
the exact reproduction of their water color originals. 

To the teacher of water colors, some guide to a course of lessons, given in simple, natural order, seems 
of absolute necessity. The‘ Little Artist ’’ meets all the requirements of simplicity and frankness, com- 
bined with correctness and attractiveness. 

Size, 12x 14. Price, 75 cents. 

BOUT October 1st we shall publish a charming book called ‘*‘ NATURE’S SONGS FOR CHILDREN,” 

composed by Mrs. FANNY SNOW KNOWLTON, 


MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK, ATLANTA, KANSAS CITY. 


Postage, 15 cents. 


Systematic Collections 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades, 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c, 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c, 
Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Roc ks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00, 24 types of invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N, W., Washington, D.C, 


Kmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosonhy of Expression. 
pract\ al work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

. GF Fall Term opens October 12. Address for Illustrated C atalogue, 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest.. 


Training and 
Scientifie and 


ciation. 


advance over the older grammars and lesson books.’ noes of North America,” ete. Fully illustrated. 
“It is unquestionably the best beginner’s book in print.’ &vo. (Nearly ready.) 
—‘ It will enable the beginner to accomplish the mi axi- 


mum of work with the minimum of time and effort.’ 
EDW. W. BABB & CO., Boston, Mass. 


G. P. PUTNAII’S SONS, 


20 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 


Entirely New, FRENCH « Without a Master 


Pitman’s Practical French Grammar 
and Conversation.’’ 


Latest and most successful method, /mitated pronun- 

Copious vocabularies. 200 pages, 40c.; cloth, 
postpaid, 

really admirable and notably inge nious work.’’—.V. 

Y. Press. “No better book for self-tuition.”— Ave aria: 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square, N. JY. 


ducational ‘Institutions. 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. ~ Seven Colieges and Schools. 


B' — * to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w w 


50c. 


“NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIU,. Special 

Course Jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
ods combined. For circulars apply to 

Miss Ju LIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
uy of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
for circular and further particulars apply at the 
8 hool, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 

H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SC 


RAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars 
w HENRY WHITTEMORE, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAas. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
¢rincipal, G, BoyDEn, | A.M 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 


?rincinal w Ww P. BECKWITH. 
NORMAL ‘SCHOOL WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAP!N, Principal. 
‘TATK NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircn BURG, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 


Principal. 


Delivery prepaid to any point. 
anda 


eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Koston, Mass, 


JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 


(Between Broadway and 5th Ave.), 


5 and 7 E. 16th St., New York, 
Book JOBBERS 


in the Miscellaneous, Educational, and § 


: 2. pecial Holiday Stock of all the publishers, have just 
sued, in anticipation of the School Season, a new General Catalogue of all the American 


TE low prices are acon 
New 
secondhand schoolbooks of add 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 
This Cataloque is revised to date, contains NET and MAILING 


sideration and prompt 
ness a desideratum, 
publishers. | Complete alphabetical 
catalogue /ree, if you mention this ad. 

prices and a tELEGRAPHIC code, and will be mailed gratis 
on application. It is indispensable to Buyers for Schools. 


send for any schoolbook 
Or translation or diction 
ary to Hinds § Noble, 4 
Cooper Institute, 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a years, 
Py: subscr ption free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 
We fill all orders immediately on receipt, and at the low- 
est market prices. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 
5 and 7 E. 16th St., New York. 
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